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RAPID TRANSIT IN GREAT CITIES. 
By Gro. H. Jounson, Sc. D. 
APID transit between the business parts of cities 
. and their suburbs is wholly a modern problem ; 
it is principally a recent problem, and one which 
. has taxed to its utmost the best engineering talent of the 
\ age. The brilliant achievements of street railway engin- 
’ eers in the present generation have no more than kept 
AS by pace with urgent necessities. The solutions 
NED of the problem have brought glory to inven- 
he Tomy tors and great fortunes to promoters. And 
yet the problem, growing faster than 
any solution, or all the solutions to- 
gether, refuses to be finally solved. 
In the great cities of Europe and Asia, 
aa =? et \ ‘Q| business is widely distributed in a 
‘ \) multitude of small shops and _fae- 
tories; but tn American cities it is 
generally concentrated, so that a large 
a, proportion of the people in business 


~) must go several miles from their 
-“f homes to reach their places of em- 
ployment. ° 

We sometimes look back on our 
fathers’ days in a kind of pitying 
way. And yet, the horsecars and 
omnibuses of forty years ago were then ‘ 
more satisfactory and adequate conveyances in 
the streets of New York City than any under- 
ground or elevated railroad can be at the pres- 
ent time. , 

The growth of American cities in the nine- 

IN AN ELEVATED RAILROAD CAR, teenth century has been marvelous, and it is 

DURING ‘ RUSH’? HOURS. . 
Giuaule continuing at about a constant rate. For ex- 
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RAPID TRANSIT OF OUR FATHERS. — 
=f 1. STREET-CAR IN NEW ORLEANS, 
* FIFTY YEARS AGO, 2. THE FIRST 
STREET-CAR BUILT IN NEW YORK, 1832. 3. THE 
OLD BROADWAY OMNIBUS-STAGE. 


Drawn by Frank Adams. 


ample, the city of Brooklyn, now a 
borough of Greater New York, has 
grown in population from forty to forty-six per cent. every decade since 1860, 
the increase being quite regular from 290,000 in 1860 to 1,200,000 in 1899. 
The United States census in 1790 showed 210,873 persons living in six cities. 
The census of this year will probably show 25,000,000 persons living in 600 
cities, There are young men in business now who will live to see Greater 
New York with 10,000,000 inhabitants. Taking the figures of the last Federal 
census, it is seen that while the population of the whole country has increased 
twelve-fold in a century, the urban population has increased eighty-seven-fold. 
This growth in cities means increase in the populated area of each city, and so 
the distances to be travelled from the residential suburbs to the business district 
are constantly increasing. The density of population in the central parts of a 
city may also increase. In New York City there is a maximum density of 
1,000 residents to the acre, and this is more than double that of the most 
congested cities of Europe. 

But by far the most rapid increase to be found in a city is in the daytime 
population of the business district. The modern office building, commonly 
valled a sky-scraper, which begins two stories below ground and reaches up- 
wards of twenty stories above ground, has brought about such a density of 
business that it is possible for half a million people to do business at the same 
time within ten minutes’ walk of one another, and without any inconven- 
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ience so long as they are at work. Indeed, this nearness to one another 
greatly expedites business, because, even with telephones, several of which 
are in almost constant use in many offices, personal interviews are often 
necessary. Many office buildings accommodate upwards of a thousand ten- 
ants and employees each, without being overcrowded. 
But, unfortunately, when half a million people, or even fifty thousand 
: people, weary from their day’s labor, want to get from the business district 
to their suburban homes about the same time, the best existing means of 
transportation are greatly burdened. Imagine a street a mile long entirely 
built up with theatres, and intersecting twenty other streets having as many 
more theatres ; then, all the theatres being filled with large audiences, im- 
agine half of the audiences to disperse at about the same time, and the other 
q half within an hour of that time. The result of this, so far as the streets, 
sidewalks and public conveyances are concerned, would be similar to the 
congestion which occurs every day in the business districts of New York 
City and Chicago between the hours of five and six o’clock in the afternoon. 
In other large cities the same is true in 
varying degrees of intensity and discomfort. or ) 2 
At the present time, probably Brook- F ey 
lyn is in greater need of improved 
} transit facilities than any other Amer- 
ican city. And yet Brooklyn has 512 
miles of surface street railways and 
66 miles of elevated railways—all ra 
operated by electric power through +“) . 
trolley or rail—con- ~ ey 
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FRENCH, ENGLISH AND AMERICAN TROLLEY CARS.—1. SURFACE CONTACT SYSTEM, PARIS. 
2. LONDON UNITED TRAMWAYS. 3. NEW YORK-BROOKLYN BRIDGE CARS. 
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necting with 
| | Manhattan 
| Island by fif- 
teen ferries 
and the great- 
est bridge in 
America. 
Twenty years 
ago, when the 
Brooklyn 
Bridge was 
BROOKLYN BRIDGE approaching 
ENTRANCE. completion, it 
Drawn by Ch. Grunwald. was thought 
that after it was opened the con- 
gestion of traffic across the East 
River would be relieved. That 
expectation was realized, 
and thousands of families 
moved to Brooklyn to en- 
joy the advantage of a sure 
transit into the heart of 
New York City. Since then 
the population of Brook- 
lyn has more than dou- 
bled, and the borough is 
! often called the dormitory 
of New York City. The 
building of elevated rail- 
roads, the conversion of 
horse-car roads into trol- 
ley roads and their exten- 
sion to Coney Island and 
,/ ; i ig 4 Y4 Tie oe places more ne, 
A Na {Ki with a single fare of five cents for 
_ I ! \eaa Y a ride of upwards of ten or fifteen 
' YAR miles, brought about a daily con- 
gestion at the Bridge entrance 
which was worse than anything experienced before. 

About two years ago the Brooklyn cars were allowed to cross the Bridge, 
instead of stopping and transferring their passengers to Bridge cars as had 
been done. This was a great convenience to passengers and saved them the 
extra fare which had always been charged on the Bridge cars. This change 
again resulted in a large increase in the number of passengers using the Bridge, 
and at the present time about seventy thousand persons daily cross the Bridge 
from City Hall, Manhattan, to Brooklyn during one rush hour of the after- 
noon. How they do it is one of the wonders of the city. The rush to get 
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standing room in a car is more like a game of football than anything else. 
The entrance to a car is the goal, and the pressing crowd in front of it is like 
a pile of college boys on top of the football—with the difference that the rush- 
ers are all standing wedge-fashion instead of piling on top of each other 

Any such crowding of quadrupeds in transportation would be stopped by 
officers of the law. But necessity knows no law, and it is necessary for these 
tens of thousands of people to get to their homes. These workers, a large 
proportion of whom are young women employed in offices, are weary from 
the labor of the day, and perhaps from a considerable walk to the entrance 
of the Bridge ; but they are eager and happy at the thought of the friends 
and home to which they are returning. Half a dozen great thoroughfares con- 
verge to City Hall Park and the Bridge entrance. After the offices begin to 
close, these streets are filled with eager multitudes hurrying to the street cars, 
the elevated railway stations, the ferries, and, more than anywhere else, to 
the Bridge entrance. It is impossible for the most leisurely, indolent person 
to get into this throng without feeling his pulses 
_j\|L= stirred. Unconsciously his step quickens to the 


- HI time of the multitude around him, and he finds 

We Ad _ himself hurrying like all the others toward the 

| iM | L— entrance to the great 
! ' WJ 


Bridge. 

The Brooklyn surface 
ears reach Manhattan 
over a track on the north 
roadway, and then make 
a sharp turn over four 
tracks at the end of the 
Bridge. Each car, after 
waiting half a minute on 

‘one of these tracks to 
get a load of about sev- 
enty passengers, thirty 
of whom may be seated, 
returns over the south 
roadway. Thus alkthe 
time during the rush 
hours seven or eight 
trolley cars of different 
lines are standing or 
moving, with clang of 
gong, across the en- 
trance. At the same 
time, from the elevated platform, trains of four 
long cars are being sent across the Bridge as fast as 
they can be handled. The design of the Bridge 
successfully provides for the separation of the 
passengers going to the elevated cars from those 


‘*STEP LIVELY, PLEASE.”’ 


Drawn by Ch. Grunwald. 
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going to the surface cars. But the four surface tracks are all on the grade 
of the promenade, so that most of the passengers on the trolley cars, as well 
as all the pedestrians on the Bridge, must cross more than one of these tracks 
—<dodging between the cars which follow each other at half-minute intervals 
on each track and struggling through the crowd to get to their own cars. The 
game is a very difficult and trying one, but from long experience and disci- 
pline it is generally played with wonderful skill and almost unfailing good 
nature. 

As the men approach the Bridge their steps quicken to a run, their 
hats are drawn tight, their umbrellas are grasped firmly, their elbows are 
held in readiness to use as wedges or battering rams if needed ; they dodge 
with startling agility around and in front of ladies and any persons who are 
moving only moderately fast, and as soon as they catch sight of the car they 
want, they make a wild rush across tracks to the coveted goal. Some of them 
are fortunate enough to reach the car before it stops and to get seats, where- 
upon they immediately quiet down, pull out the evening paper, and read with 
perfect sang froid and contentment. During the fraction of a minute that the 
car is standing, the women, who have also acquired great skill in this rough 
game, find standing room in the aisle and on the platform. With thirty 
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THE GREATEST POWER-IHOUSE IN THE WORLD.—PERSPFCTIVE ELEVATION OF ONE-HALF 
OF THE NEW STATION FOR THE THIRD AVENUE RAILROAD, NEW YORK CITY, 
witH 100,000 HORSE-POWER PLANT. 
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MAP SHOWING THE LOCATION OF ONE THOUSAND AND NINETY-SIX CARS ON SURFACE 
SYSTEM OF THE BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY, A CERTAIN DAY AT 6 P. M. 
CONVERGENCE AT BROOKLYN BRIDGE, AND AT WILLIAMSBURG FERRY. 
passengers seated and forty standing the car may be said to be full ; but as 
the starter is trying to shut the gate excluding hundreds of disappointed 
passengers, a dozen or more, on the principle of compression and compulsion, 
crowd on to the platform and steps. The optimistic conductor calls out: 
‘*Move forward, please !’’ the gong sounds, the electric current is suddenly 
turned on, and everybody standing up falls into his neighbor’s arms or lap. 
Then the hundred who got left make a wild rush toward the next car which 
is approaching with clanging gong over the track which is cleared by the 

attending police. 

That so few accidents occur under these circumstances is really surprising, 
and perhaps those who have not seen the rush will think the picture is over- 
drawn ; but so serious has the evil become, that at a recent public hearing on 
the proposition of tunneling the East River, the present condition of traffic on 
the Brooklyn Bridge was denounced as intolerable. Forty-six Brooklyn 
clergymen, deploring the hardening effects of the rush, united in a written 
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petition based on | 2 
moral grounds. 
In presenting 
this petition, 
the Rev. 8. B. 
McConnell said : 
‘The condition 
of travel on the 
Bridge is such as 
civilized persons 
or civilized beasts 
should not toler- 
ate.’’ 

On foggy days 
tens of thousands 
of the usual ferry 
passengers go to 
the B ri d ge to BOSTON SUBWAY, SURFACE SECTION. 





avoid being fog-bound on the river. Under such circumstances, however, 
the Bridge cars are often blocked; and when on a rainy evening the 
passengers have entered the car dripping, and if possible packing it more 
solidly than usual, their condition as they are pressed against one another with 
wet umbrellas for a barrier is too wretched to describe. And yet the condi- 
tion there is not much worse than it is on the elevated and surface roads 
of Manhattan and in other large cities of America. 

A greater contrast than between these rushes for standing room and the 
Parisian system of calling each passenger to his seat by the number of his 
ticket. can scarcely be imagined. Parisians are not usually thought to be 
slow, but any American street railroad that should adopt that system would 
be thought too slow to hold its franchise. 

Ian MacLaren recently wrote of Americans: ‘‘ No man goes slow if he has 
the chance of going fast; no man stops to talk if he can talk walking ; no 
man walks if he can ride in a trolley car; no one goes ina trolley car if he 
can get a convenient steam car; and, by-and-by, no one will go in a steam 
car if he can be shot through a pneumatic tube. . . . There is nothing which 
an American cannot do, éxcept rest.”’ 

It is doubtless true that anyone’s health is promoted by a pleasant walk 
or ride taken daily between one’s home and place of business. To annihilate 
distance, however desirable it sometimes seems, would not be for the public 
good. To spend twenty minutes in fresh air and changing scenes while 
going from one’s place of business to his home is not a waste of time ; it is 
rather time needed to review the business or news of the day, to shake off its 
cares, and so be the better prepared, not only for the work of the next day, 
but also for the social pleasures of the evening. This time may be spent in 
walking one mile, or riding two miles in a horse car, or three miles in a 
trolley car, or four miles in an elevated car, or six miles ina tunnel. If the 
time spent and other circumstances remain the same, the distance is of little 
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consequence. So it appears that our fathers had as good facilities for getting 
about their towns as we have, and engineers must continue to multiply 
inventions and constructions if our descendants be no worse off than we are. 


And yet, what a plight we are in ! 





Chicago has been working out this problem in a large way, and already has ¢ 
a very complete system of street transportation, consisting of 1025 miles ‘of q 
‘ s surface tracks and 74 miles of elevated tracks. The Chicago River, although ! 
it is little more than a creek, having so little energy that its stagnant waters 
can scarcely move, has yet determined the location and directed the growth 
. of one of the largest cities in the world. It has divided Chicago into North : 
Side, West Side and South Side, and made it inevitable that the business cen- He 
4 ter should be in the narrow peninsula between the lake and the river. This 
little district, which is reached from the north and west only by going under # 
or over the river, contains a larger number of great office buildings than can 


be found in the same area of any other city. { 

The congestion in the streets of this district during the rush hours of the 
morning and evening must be seen to be understood. Looking down on the 
sidewalks from the windows above they appear to be simply solid with hu- 
manity as far as the eye can see, and that appearance is unpleasantly con- 
firmed by touch when one attempts to pass through such a crowd. Thousands # 
of trains of surface cars of three, four and even five cars each pass around 





loops through this district ; the separate ownership of the lines on the differ- ‘g 
ent sides of the city having made through runs impossible. In no other city 
can be seen such trains of surface cars as are run every day in Chicago. On 
each side of that city of immense area are several through or main lines radi- 4 
ating from the business district and intersected at many points by cross-town 
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or feeder lines. Until three or four years ago the main lines were operated 
by cables and the branch lines by horses. The horse cars when they reached 
the main line were coupled to the cable car and so taken to the business cen- 
ter and back again. Now the branches are operated by electricity, and the 
main lines will also be changed to electric power as fast as permits can be 
obtained. The superior economy of electric power more than compensates 
for the cost of reconstructing a cable road. 

The street railroads of Chicago have been likened to a great devilfish—the 
body of which lies on the lake front and stretches back six blocks to the Chi- 
cago River, while its arms cover the land in every direction for a distance of 
ten miles. It would be more accurate to make the comparison with two such 
creatures—the lower devilfish being the system of surface roads pushing 
many of their arms under the Chicago River ; the one on top being the ele- 
vated system, carrying its arms over the streets and river and being controlled 
by six separate companies operated in harmony. The body of the upper 
creature, which is capable of disposing of 25,000 people an hour, is known 
as the Union Elevated Loop. This is a belt line which runs around the busi- 
ness district connecting with all the elevated roads and having a station at 
every block or two. This road, only two miles long, is one of the most 
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PARIS METROPOLITAN LINE.—BIFURCATION, NEAR THE LYONS RAILWAY STATION, 
Drawn by Frank Adams. 
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PARIS METROPOLITAN.—CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
LINE ACROSS THE CANAL ST. MARTIN, 


Drawn by Frank Adama 


remarkable properties in the world. It 
has no rolling stock of its own, and yet 
handles over one thousand trains a day. 
Over three thousand cars are daily oper- 
ated over its line and stopped at each 
of its eleven stations. The time for a 
round trip is fourteen minutes, and 
thirty four-car trains are handled every fourteen minutes. A passenger may 
take an elevated train in one of the prairie suburbs of Chicago, ride to any 
station on this loop, and then from the same platform take a train going in 
any other direction. ' 

This is good engineering. But, from the financial standpoint, it has been 
the lower devilfish that has always been on top. While the surface roads of 
Chicago have earned enormous profits, the elevated roads have generally worked 
themselves into a receivership. The reason for this has been that the owners 
of the surface roads, finding that competition from above was sure to comé, 
in spite of their opposition, secured the franchises themselves, and then con- 
structed and operated the new roads in a way to have the least effect on their 
principal property. But that period has passed. The elevated roads have 
been reconstructed physically and reorganized financially, while the increase 
in traffic has made business enough for all. 

Now it is seriously proposed to put a second story or upper deck on the 
Union Elevated Loop, so that suburban trains on all the steam railroads en- 
tering Chicago might run over an incline to the most convenient elevated rail- 
road and thence to the new elevated loop. The plan is feasible, and it would 
secure for residents of towns twenty-five miles from Chicago the facilities for 
reaching any part of the business district of the city without change of cars 
which are now enjoyed by those who live only ten miles away. In this way 
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Chicago expects to provide 
adequate transportation for 
five million inhabitants. 

Chicago is also the first city 
to plan for the running of 
dining cars on the street rail- 
roads, so that suburban resi- 
dents can save time by taking 
their meals on the journey to 
and from their places of busi- 
ness. A porter, barber and 
bootblack will also serve the 
passengers as may be re- 
quired. The contrast be- 
tween this latest development 
and the beginning of street 
railways, ‘‘when roads were 
first paved with iron bars,’’ 
ig very great. 

The first street railroad was 
the Fourth Avenue line in 
New York City, constructed 
and operated experimentally 
in 1832. The first car used 
was built by John Stephen- 
son, who afterward founded 
the car manufacturing com- 
pany which has built tens of 
thousands of street cars. The 
form of rail used in this first 
street railroad resulted in 
accidents to other vehicles, 
and the road not being a suc- 
cess, another one was not 
built for twenty years. In 
1852, M. Loubat, a French 
engineer, built the first per- 
manent street railroad in New 
York City, and after that such 
enterprises grew rapidly. Six 
or eight short lines were built 
in different cities before 1855, 
thirty more before 1860, and 
eighty more before 1870. New 
Orleans was one of the first 
cities to adopt this early form 
of rapid transit, with the curi- 





























ous result shown in | 


our illustration (p. 
212); reproduced 
from a picture made 
in 1855. The first 
street railroad in St. 
Louis was laid in 
1859-61 for a length 
of eight miles along 
the Mississippi Riv- 
er. William T. 
Sherman (afterward 
General Sherman) 
was the general 
manager. 

Europe has gen- 
erally been behind 
America in street 
railways. In 1853 
a short line was laid 
in Paris, but it was 
soon removed as a 
The first 
attempt to 
duce tramways in 
Great Britain was 
made at Birkén- 
head, in 1860, by 


George 


nuisance. 
intro- 


Francis 
The first 
tramway in London 
was built in 1862, 
and in Liverpool in 
1868. 

From _ 1870 to 
1880 came the first 
efforts to substitute 
mechanical 


Train. 


power 
for horses. Several 
of the hills in San 
Francisco were 
equipped with an 
experimental cable 
system. Then 
bles, with different 
forms of grips, were 
adopted in several 


ca- 
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other cities. The first practical electric railroad was constructed under 
the direction of Dr. Werner Siemens for the Berlin Exposition of 1879. 
Thomas Edison built the first electric road in America at Menlo Park, N. J., 
in 1880, and Edison and Stephen D. Field built the first electric road actually 
seeking business at the Chicago Exposition, 1883. Leo Daft, Charles J. Van 
Depoele, E. W. Bentley, Walter Knight, and other inventors rapidly perfected 
electric motors adapted to this work. In 1885 the first trolley line was built 
in Kansas City. The ‘‘ Richmond experiment’’ of 1888, under the direction 
of Frank J. Sprague, has been called the most important event in the entire 
history of the street railroad industry. It was then, in Richmond, Virginia, 
that the trolley road was first proved to be a commercial success; and from 
that beginning electric power rapidly displaced horses on street railroads. 
Within four years more than half the mileage of such roads in this country 
was operated by electric power. New construction was so stimulated that in 
less than ten years the capitalization of American street railroads increased 
from $400,000,000 to $1,400,000,000, and on both sides of the ocean there 
were 18,000 miles of track, with 50,000 street cars and 12,000 trailers operated 
by electric power amounting to more than 1,000,000 horse-power. No wonder 
the Richmond darky remarked: ‘‘It do beat all what them Yankees do. 
First they come down here and set the niggers free, and now they set the 
horses free.’’ 

The construction of the largest power house in the world was started last 
winter by the Third Avenue Railroad Company on Two Hundred and Six- 
teenth Street, New York City. The design calls for a maximum capacity of 
100,000 horse-power. The coal bins in modern power houses are just under 
the roof, the coal being carried there by endless chains of conveyors, and 
thence fed into the fire-boxes through chutes. One hundred thousand horse- 
power requires the consumption of about one hundred tons of coal every hour, 
so that the coal in these great bins is in constant motion. 

The new rapid transit tunnel, which Mr. John McDonald is constructing, 
had its inception in a message sent by Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, then Mayor of 
the city, to the State Legislature in 1888. This message outlined practically 
the plan finally adopted ; but it had no immediate result. In 1891 the Legis- 
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A STATION ON THE LONDON 
UNDERGROUND RAILWAY. 


Crawn by Frank Adams 


lature created a new Rapid 
Transit Commission ; and 
three years later, after a com- 
plete failure to sell the fran- 
chise at auction to any private 
corporation, the Commission 
adopted the plans which had been prepared by Mr. W. B. Parsons, their 
chief engineer. Another Jaw, of May 22, 1894, provided for the submis- 
sion of the question of construction by the city to the qualified electors. The 
next November the people approved at the polls of this method of construc- 
tion ; but still a great many legal and other obstacles were encountered. 

The financial plan adopted, which was Mr. Hewitt’s, and recommended by 
the Chamber of Commerce, makes the city the owner of the tunnel. The con- 
tractor is also the lessee, who must pay all the interest on the bonds issued for 
construction, and in addition one percentum per annum for a sinking fund to 
redeem the bondsin fifty years—at which time the lease terminates, and the 
tunnel will then revert to the city without any encumbrance. This novel kind 
of contract has much to recommend it. The city is certainly well protected, 
and could afford to let any number of such contracts. There is a difference of 
opinion as to the profits of operating the tunnel after it is completed, but all 
agree that as the city continues growing it cannot be many years before such 
profits become very large. 
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This tunnel, for which ground was formally broken by Mayor Van Wyck 
in City Hall Park March 24, is one of the greatest engineering works ever 
undertaken—being exceeded on this continent only by the transcontinental 
railroads, the Panama Canal and the Chicago Drainage Canal. The work is 
divided into four sections, but the contract for all the sections was awarded to 
Mr. John McDonald on his bid of $35,000,000. This is said to be the largest 
construction contract ever made. The contract was assigned to a construction 
company and sublet to various contractors, who are employing thousands of 
men. Such are the facilities of modern engineering and manufacturing that it 
is expected that the whole tunnel will be completed and in operation in 1904. 

The tunnel between City Hall Park and One Hundred and Fourth Street 
will have four tracks—two for express trains and two for local trains. North 
of One Hundred and Fourth Street the tunnel will have two branches of two 
tracks each, to accommodate different localities, so that no express train can 
run north of that street. There will be in all forty-three local stations and 
five express stations. The express tracks are between the local tracks, and 
will be reached from an ‘‘island’’ platform and bridges over the local tracks. 
Passengers will generally go to the nearest local station, entering it from the 
edge of the side- 
walk on the cross 
street, buying 
tickets at the 
office, which will 
be at the foot of 
one flight of 
stairs ; they will 
then descend 
another flight of 
stairs and take a 
local train to the 
nearest express 
station, where a 








change can be 
made to an ex- 
press train. If 
there is no ex- 
press station near 
his destination, 
the passenger 
may change 
again to a local 
train which stops 
at every station. 
The local trains 
will run fourteen 
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trains thirty miles an 
hour. The interior 
of the stations will 
be lined with light- 
colored enameled 
brick, and, as they 
will be brilliantly 
lighted with electri- 
city, their cheerful- 
ness will be in 
marked contrast with 
the gloom and smoke 
in the old under- 
ground stations of 
London and some 
other cities. 

The tunnel will be 
built after a standard 
design, except in sev- 
eral localities where 
special features are 
necessary. This stan- 
dard design provides 
for an absolutely 
waterproof conduit 
made principally of 
steel and concrete. 
The concrete—which 
is an artificial stone 
made of cement and 
broken rock—will be 


packed in layers al- ateabeneanpes 
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tion, which will be eight inches thick even on solid rock, will be em- 
bedded the tracks and the stone pedestals for the steel columns supporting the 
roof and sides of the tunnel. The steel columns will be five feet apart, and 
will be pinned together like the truss of a bridge. The sides and roof of the 
tunnel will be finished in brick masonry, or in concrete, asphalt and felt, as 
the bottom was, the concrete being smoothed off flush with the outer flanges 
of the steel. The heavy rails will be bolted to blocks Jaid in channel-iron 
guard-rails, which will themselves be bolted to metal cross-ties embedded in 
the concrete. The tunnel thus constructed will be something like a railroad 
bridge, thirteen miles long in each of its branches, built around with artificial 
stone and then buried in the earth ; as the conduit rests on solid ground in- 
stead of isolated piers, the heavy chords are dispensed with. 
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At several localities the standard plan just described, which provides for 
four parallel tracks separated only by columns, must be modified or entirely 
changed to satisfy the conditions. And in such modifications the chief en- 
gineer has had an opportunity to show the highest engineering talent. A wise 
foresight has kept in view the probable extension of the tunnel, and made 
such extension comparatively easy. In City Hall Park the inside tracks for 
express trains will pass beneath the outside local tracks, so that either pair of 
tracks may be extended to the Battery and South Brooklyn without crossing 
the other tracks. In approaching the Harlem River, the east branch tunnel 
will be sufficiently depressed to pass under the river, so that the top of the 
roof of the tunnel is at least several feet below the bottom of the river, and 
twenty-one feet below the low-water surface of the river. This part of the 
tunnel will be in the form of two round pipes, each being fifteen feet in diame- 
ter on the inside, and both will be embedded in solid concrete nineteen feet 
high and thirty-six feet wide. 

The iron cylinder will be built of plates one inch thick, bolted to inside 
ribs five inches deep ; the bottom of the conduit thus formed will be filled 
with concrete in which the rails will be embedded the same as in other parts 
of the tunnel. The total amount of concrete required in the work is estimated 
at 489,122 cubic yards ; this would be enough to lay a broad sidewalk from 
New York City to Chicago. The reason why engineers use so much concrete 
is that it can be molded like plaster in any shape, either in earth, air or water, 
and when it has set it has the strength of solid rock. Engineering is common 
sense, guided by theory and experience, applied to works of construction. 

The method of construction used on most of the New York tunnel will be 
to tear up half of the street for a distance of 400 feet, then excavate, removing 
all pipes that are in the way, constructing the tunnel to the center line, re- 
placing earth over the roof and restoring the surface of the street—all within 
thirty days. Then the other side of the street will be treated in the same 
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way. This method may be modified according to circumstances. In the 
parts of the tunnel far below the surface the work will be done without dis- 
turbing the streets, except to sink shafts, from the bottoms of which excava- 
tions can be made in both directions at the same time. 

One of the most difficult rapid transit tunnels ever constructed was through 
Cannon Street, London. This street is only forty-nine feet wide from house- 
front to house-front, and the roadway is only thirty feet wide. The bottom 
of the tunnel being considerably below the foundations of the houses, it was 
necessary to prop up the foot walls. A platform was built over the street to 
carry the traffic during construction. Trenches were sunk along the curb 
lines and enough earth removed from the surface of the street to permit the 
arched roof of the tunnel to be built ; then the earth under the roof was ex- 
cavated, the rest of the tunnel was finished and finally the street was restored. 

The Glasgow Central Railway Tunnel, which is over six miles long, in 
some places is only twelve inches below the surface of the street. Water and 
gas pipes were all removed to both sides of the street, and the sewers were 
rebuilt and connected with mains in the next street. Here the walls of the 
tunnel were first built in trenches along the curbs, then a section of the roof 
would be laid from wall to wall between midnight Saturday and five o’ clock 
Monday morning. 

A similar system is being used by the city of Paris in constructing the new 
Metropolitan Underground Railway, a part of which will be opened this year 
to accommodate visitors to the Exposition. Not any of the soil excavated 
from this tunnel is allowed to be removed through the streets of the city. As 
the work proceeds a narrow-gauge construction railroad is built in the tunnel, 
and the earth is shovelled into trucks which are hauled in trains through side 
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tunnels to the river where they are dumped into canal boats and carried away. 

In constructing the Boston Subway, which was completed two years ago, 
the cut and cover method was modified by what has been called the slice 
method. The streets were sliced by trenches running cross-wise ; platforms 
were built across the trenches and short sections of the tunnel were built 
under the platforms; then these isolated portions were connected and the 
street restored. 

There can scarcely be a doubt that the contract between the City of New 
York and Mr. McDonald will prove to be of great advantage to the one and 
of great value to the other. It is also an ingenious and unique plan for com- 
bining public ownership with private management. Judging from the public 
benefits following the construction of the Manhattan Elevated lines, we may 
say that the city could well afford not only to give away the tunnel franchise, 
but actually to give away the tunnel itself after paying for its construction 
and equipment. This sounds like a wild statement ; but the interest on the 
bond issue which is to provide all the funds, will be only $1,000,000 per 
annum, and it appears that the construction of the eleva‘ed railroads increased 
real estate values so much that the annual taxes paid thereon were increased 
more than a million dollars. It is probable that the construction of the 
rapid transit tunnel will produce a still greater increase in population, wealth 
and tax income. Indeed, experts say that a large part of the increase of 
$322,000,000 in property valuations of the county last year was due simply 
to rapid transit prospects. In other words, the tunnel will be indirectly of 
so much benefit to the public treasury that the city could afford to pay for it 
far more than it will cost. The contract as made brought to the city treas- 
ury an immediate deposit of $1,000,000 as security. No payments for the 
work will be made from the regular city funds, but all the money required 
will be provided by the issue of three-per-cent. bonds, which can be sold at a 
high premium, and the contractor is bound to pay both the interest and prin- 
cipal of the bonds out of the income from operating the road. Thus the con- 
tractor has the highest incentive to the prompt, thorough and economical 
construction of the work. The city simply lends its name and credit to the 
enterprise, and at the end of fifty years will have a clear title to the whole 
tunnel. Instead of giving the contractor $35,000,000, as the ‘city might well 
do if rapid transit could not otherwise be obtained, it will receive from him a 
property worth very much more than that. 

Looking at the subject from the standpoint of the regular passengers, the 
benefit will be even greater. Carefully compiled statistics show that the peo- 
ple of Manhattan Island use public street conveyances more freely than do 
the people of any other city in the world. The inhabitants of Manhattan and 
Bronx spend, on an average, $11.92 every year for street car rides. This 
average is about three times what it is in the greai cities of Europe, and it 
means five rides a week for every man, woman and child. The capacity of 
the tunnel will be about 25,000 passengers per hour for each track. If half 
a million passengers are carried every day, saving each one, on an average, 
six minutes of time, we have a daily saving of 50,000 hours. If the time is 
worth, on an average, only fifteen cents an hour, we have an annual saving 
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of $2,937,500. Each individual who thus saves twelve minutes a day will 
save seventy-three hours ina year. To state the facts differently, passengers 
who save even these few minutes every day can take an extra week of vacation 
every summer and still do more work than ever before. 

The benefit, however, will be less in saving time than in extending the 
residential area of the city, so that citizens can enjoy every day all the 
advantages of both city and country. This means also a great saving in 
rents. It is well known that owing to the density of population on Manhattan 
Island, rents there are about double what they are in other large cities. If 
50,000 families can each save $20 a month by moving out on the line of the 
tunnel, it means a saving to them every three years of more than enough to 
build and equip the entire work. 

A rough estimate can now be made of the profits of the contractor, and the 
value of the tunnel as a source of income. Mr. McDonald’s bid was just the 
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amount of the engineer’s estimate, so it is not likely that his company will 
make many millions on the construction itself. It is the operation-of-the 
tunnel for a term of fifty years that is expected to prove the bonanza. About 
half the income of street railroads, as well as trunk lines, goes to pay the 
necessary employees, and generally more than two-thirds of the income must 
be used in paying all the expenses of operating. The receipts of the Man- 
hattan Elevated Railroad Company are about $9,000,000 a year. The new 
tunnel will probably be operated by the Metropolitan Street Railway Com- 
pany, and with a system of transfers from their roads it is probable that the 
receipts at the tunnel stations will not be less than that. It has become 
a maxim of street railroad managers and owners, that increase of good 
transportation facilities in populous districts creates its own traffic, a large 
part of the patronage coming from pleasure travel. Assuming then a traffic 
of only 180,000,000 passengers per annum, with a gross income of $9,000,000 
and operating expenses of $6,000,000, we have an annual profit, after deduct- 
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ing for the bond 
interest and ren- 
tal (sinking 
fund), of about 
$1,600,000. 
This will be a 
very comfort- 
able income on 
an investment 
of $1,000,000. 
So it appears 
that Mr. McDon- 
ald’s contract is 
not only the 
largest but also 
the best con- 
struction con- 
tract ever made. 

The operation 
of other under- 
ground roads 
does not throw 
much light on 
the profits to be 
realized in this 
case. The Met- 
ropolitan Elec- 





























tric Railroad of EXERCISES AT CITY HALL, NEW YORK, AT THE FORMAL BREAKING 
Paris, which is OF GROUND FOR THE NEW TUNNEL, MaRCH 24TH, 1900. 
partly tunnel, will be, when it is finished in 1911, the most complete 
system of rapid transit in the world. The road is laid out like the spokes 
of a wheel, running from the center of the city to the belt line which 
surrounds it. The fifty miles of double track is estimated to cost $37,000,000, 
but so enthusiastic are the Parisians in regard to the success of the enterprise, 
that the shares of the gompany sell at a very high premium. The fares on 
this road will be graded, and range from one cent to five cents. If the road 
proves to be profitable, notwithstanding the low fares, it would seem that the 
New York Rapid Transit Tunnel, with a minimum fare of five cents, and an 
extra charge for parlor cars, ought to yield even more than we have estimated. 
On the other hand, the old London tunnels have been a great disappointment 
financially and otherwise. The Metropolitan was opened -in 1862, and the 
District in 1870. They are both belt lines with branches; their length is 
105 miles, and their cost, including all damages, about $200,000,000. These 
tunnels are still operated by steam locomotives, and have no means of ventil- 
ation. The stations are inconveniently located, very gloomy, and the walls 
are crowded with vulgar advertising. The cars are dark and uncomfortable, 
and the trains run only once in fifteen minutes, These lines have never 
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earned much more than the operating expenses ; but probably they can pay 
fair dividends after electric light and power are installed. The new tunnels 
in London go straight through the center of the city and under the Thames. 
With their convenient stations having electric elevators accommodating from 
fifty to seventy-five passengers, and frequent train service, these tunnels are 
sure to be a success. No other city has such urgent need of improved trans- 
portation facilities. At present a multitude of omnibuses amble through 
the narrow streets where the avoidance of collisions is due to the unequaled 
skill of the drivers. 

The thoroughfares of London are as congested as Broadway, New York 
City, was fifteen years ago—before the omnibuses were replaced by street 
cars. Now, four times as many passengers are carried through Broadway, 
with no greater difficulty than in old omnibus days. The long cars follow 
each other with a headway of only twenty seconds, and show what may 
be done to improve transportation in London, where there are only 242 miles 
of street railroad tracks as compared with 1,025 miles in Chicago. And yet 
the capacity of tracks is limited as was not realized thirty years ago. It 
used to be thought that a double-track steam railroad could handle any 
amount of traf- 
fic, and then the 
same confidence 
was put ina 
four-track road 
where two tracks 
are reserved for 
express trains. 

Even now,’ 
few people know 
that increased 
speed does not 
mean increased 
carrying capac- 
ity. But the 
truth is that the 
safe distance be- 
tween trains is 
about as the 
square of the 
velocity, because 
when the velo- 
city of a train is 
doubled, it re- 
quires four times 








the power to 
operate, and 


four times the 
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which to stop it. The passenger capacity is determined by the number of 
seats in cars that pass a station ina given time. To get four times the distance 
between trains after doubling the velocity, it is neccessary to also double 
the time between them, and so the carrying capacity is reduced one-half. 

It will not be long after the New York Rapid Transit Tunnel is in operation 
before more tracks will be urgently needed. By locating a double-track 
tunnel on the east side of the island and another one on the west side, and 
making branches to Long Island and New Jersey, the city would be well 
equipped for the present. But the population of Manhattan and Bronx will 
probably increase half a million the next ten years, and that means 170,000 
additional passengers every day in each direction. To accommodate simply 
this additional traffic on the best rapid transit railroads would require 
six new tracks. 

Moreover, there is a growing need of a subway for freight trains, so that 
heavy goods can be taken from ships and ferries, and carried on belt-line 
cars to warehouses and stores in different parts of the city. At present the 
transfer of baggage and freight through New York City is very expensive as 
well as slow and troublesome. A tunnel freight road would greatly promote 
the prosperity of the city as well as the convenience of shippers. 

In a few years the whole city may be undermined with railroad tunnels 
and passenger subways between tunnel stations and business blocks. As soon 
as the people begin to enjoy the improved facilities, the demand for rapid 
extension will be too strong to resist. 

The cities that are foremost in this movement will become the object 
lessons of the world. Each city has its own peculiar conditions to meet, and 
yet so many conditions are common to all that in time a kind of standard 
practice will be evolved through the experience of different communities. 

A recent investigation shows that of thirty-seven representative cities in 
twenty-five different countries all over the world, eight of the municipalities 
own and operate the street transportation lines ; four own the lines and lease 
them to companies which operate them; and in three others provision is 
made for municipal ownership at a future time. In eight of these cities 
passengers are allowed to stand in the aisles ; in all the others it is forbidden. 

Not only has the number of street accidents per thousand of population 
been very much decreased by the modern methods of transit, but as the 
horses and mules have been gradually retired,’ the average health of the 
community has much improved. This is probably one of many reasons for 
the reduction of the death rate in New York City from 26.30 in 1888 to 18.88 
in 1899. And so through the practical sciences we are learning how many 
things work together for good. Rapid transit is a necessity of modern city 
life, but in satisfying this necessity a multitude of benefits accrue to the 
whole community ; and the result of such improvements is sure to influence 
the future course of civilization, perfecting in their own way the modern city 
which owes its present state to the development of steam railroads. 
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THE SOCIAL COUP OF THE BESSIE BUMPUSES. 


By Roun Lynpe Harir. 


HE Bessie Bumpuses were about to weigh Nebuchadnezzar the King. It 
was therefore highly fortunate that the Congregational minister of Caper- 
naum Centre, instead of calling upon the Uncle Silas Bumpuses, or the 

Hank Bumpuses, or the Bonaparte Bumpuses, or indeed upon any other 
Bumpus family in a village peopled almost wholly by Bumpuses, had chosen 
to devote his pastoral attentions to the household known, by reason of the 
complete dominance of its ruling spirit, as ‘‘the Bessies.’’ This, I say, was 
most felicitous. For the Rev. Nehemiah Digby was contemplating a sermon 
in reply to Mr. Edwin Markham’s ‘‘Man with the Hoe,’’ and here was mate- 
rial drawn from real life. Take the Old Gentleman Bumpus, for instance, 
—was ever face more genial, were ever eyes more full of keen intelligence, 
was ever aged form more erect with honest pride? And Dwight—his lanky, 
big-boned son: who would think of calling Dwight Bumpus ‘‘a brother to 
the ox’’? But Bessie herself was the finest refutation of all. How splendid 
she looked, despite her calico gown and checkered apron—lithe, tall, graceful 
figure ; a wealth of dark hair; eyes large and luminous; full lips; round 
and very red cheeks! The three stood grouped about Nebuchadnezzar the 
King; and Nebuchadnezzar the King was unquestionably the prettiest cherry- 
red ‘‘ Hollisteen’’ calf in seven counties. Here was a barnyard scene fit for 
a New England Millet. 

Mr. Digby inwardly congratulated himself ; moreover, he thanked his luck 
that he had escaped the soul-dampening formalities of a chill New England 
parlor. But not so the Bessie Bumpuses. 

‘* Waal now !’’ exclaimed the Old Gentleman, ‘‘ I’m glad you come, Rev'- 
rend Mr. Digby, but I mistrust Bess’ll be teetotally discumbobbolated to be 
ketched by a minister of the Gawspil before she’s had time to shift’ er duds.”’ 

‘*Yep,’’ echoed Dwight ; ‘‘ we look like the last run o’ rats !”’ 

What a golden opportunity for the exercise of pastoral tact! Besides, what 
a capital chance to show Miss Bessie that a clergyman is fit for somethmg 
more than scribbling dry sermons and sipping tea with old ladies! The mus- 
cular young parson slipped off his shiny ministerial coat, laid it across the 
lichen-covered rail fence, and joined in the weighing. Despite the twittered 
protests of a dozen slant-winged swallows, the men hung a pair of huge steel- 
yards from a beam which stretched across the hayloft. Then, with no little 
ado by way of pushing and hauling and coaxing, they forced Nebuchadnez- 
zar into the old red barn and halted him beneath the steelyards, where they 
prepared two loops of stout rope and slipped them under his royal person. 
Bessie, with a bit of white chalk in her hand, stood at the barn door 

‘“Mr. Digby,’’ she said, ‘‘how much do you guess?’’ Her dark eyes 
seemed to add, ‘‘ Look out for yourself now, Mr. Bookman ; you've plenty 
of learning—yes, and a mighty good figure (now you’ ve shed that long-tailed 
Prince Albert)—but who knows how much common sense you possess? 
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Come, look to your laurels!’’ But the parson, whose acquaintance with 
agricultural affairs was even more remote than his acquaintance with the 
dreadful Andover heresies, avoided the tempting pitfall, and left the guessing 
to more capable minds. 

‘Waal,’’ drawled the Old Gentleman, who is young at sixty and optimis- 
tic, ‘‘I cal’late he’ll spile a hunderd an’ fifty paound.’’ 

Miss Bessie registered a bold ‘‘150’’ on the weather-beaten barn door. 

‘‘ Dwight,”’ she said, ‘‘it’s your turn now.’’ Whereupon, the girl’s eyes 
again sought the eyes of the clergyman. ‘‘Fraidy-cat!’’ they flashed. 
‘*Didn’t dare try—did you?”’ 

‘*Pshow !”’ ejaculated Dwight, who is old at thirty and pessimistic; ‘‘I 
reckon this critter ain’t more’n a hunderd an’ forty.’’ 

Again the chalk and the tall, staring numerals. 

‘*Now,”’ said Bessie Bumpus, leaning back upon the polished handle of a 
green-and-scarlet ‘‘cultivator’’ and tossing her pretty head with conscious 
superiority, ‘‘I mistrust I’m smart enough to hit it within a pound. Now 
you’ ve both had your say, [ll just tuck in my guess between the two.”’ 

As the girl was writing her estimate on the door, the men drew the girth- 
ropes tight ; the Old Gentleman and the preacher tugged hard at the falls, 
while Dwight stood reassuringly by the animal’s head, somewhat as one holds 
a child’s hand at the dentist’s ; and Nebuchadnezzar rose ‘gently from the 
ground—a most pathetic figure, with limply dangling legs, and with eyes 
that showed a staring rim of white, as if designed by Peter Newell. The trem- 
bling steelyards, narrowly scrutinized by Bessie herself, indicated exactly one 
hundred and forty-five pounds. 

‘* Jerusalem crickets !’’ cried Dwight, as the little King’s hoofs touched the 
floor ; ‘‘ Bess come aout top-sheaf after all. She’s smart’s a trap ; ain’t she?’ 

‘‘Miss Bumpus,”’ said the clergyman ; ‘‘Miss Bumpus, I congratulate you 
—most heartily !’’ But, dear me! the preacher had almost forgotten. This 
was a-pastoral call (though there was a particular reason for calling pretty 
frequently upon this particular family), and pastoral calls are hardly to be 
conducted in one’s shirt-sleeves. So the clerical gentleman stepped out into 
the barnyard, accompanied by his charming parishioner, and resumed his cler- 
ical coat. Bessie plucked a bachelor’s button that thrust itself up through the 
zigzag rail fence, and laughingly set it in the preacher’s button-hole. ‘‘ There,’’ 
she cried ; ‘‘there’s your reward of courage for not daring to guess !”’ 

‘*Miss Bumpus,’’ Nehemiah remarked, as’ the two rejoined the group at 
the barn door, ‘‘I suppose we shall see you to-night at the Uncle Silases’ 
lawn-party ?”’ 

There was an awkward pause. That innocent observation had struck the 
Bessie Bumpuses like a lyddite shell. The Old Gentleman removed his broad 
straw hat, drew a red-and-orange bandana from the pocket of his overalls, 
and despondently wiped his brow. Dwight’s eyes opened as wide as the eyes 
of Nebuchadnezzar the King. Bessie drew herself up, with arms stiffly folded, 
as if defying cold steel. Nebuchadnezzar, who had been gazing at the chalk- 
marks on the barn door, emitted a prolonged and most resentful bleat. Bes- 
sie was the first to recover. 
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‘(MISS BESSIE REGISTERED A BOLD ‘150’ ON THE WEATHER-BEATEN BARN DOOR.”’ 
Drawn by Charles Mente 


‘*No, Mr. Digby,’’ she said ; ‘‘ we don’t calculate to be there.’’ 

By a sudden flash of inward enlightenment the Rev. Nehemiah Digby com- 
prehended. The Bessie Bumpuses had been left out! The minister saw why. 
The Uncle Silases possessed a daughter—lean and sallow ; they had long cast 
jealous eyes upon the bachelor preacher’s attentions to Miss Bessie ; and now 
the crisis had arrived. Of course they had invited the parson. To omit him 
would have been a kind of sacrilege, as when Mr. Peter (of ‘‘Cranford’’ fame) 
shot the cherubim. But what pleasure to Nehemiah to go where Bessie was 
excluded? His face flushed with indignation. Bessie saw his anger and 
blushed. The minister saw the blush and turned unmistakably pale. The 
two had found each other out! Their hearts beat quick with mingled fright 
and joy. Yet what a situation-—-Dwight and the Old Gentleman standing by 
and taking it all in, to say nothing of Nebuchadnezzar the King ! 
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There was nothing for it but flight. To-morrow—better yet to-morrow 
evening— Bessie and Nehemiah would go walking, and beneath God’s gleam- 
ing stars—well—anything but a continuation of this present embarrassment ! 

So the pastoral call, generally none too brief, was brought to a very abrupt 
conclusion. The Rev. Nehemiah Digby advanced toward the Old Gentleman, 
grasped his hand, though there was a perceptible quiver in his own, and said: 

‘‘ Brother Bumpus, I trust you’ll not forget the meeting of the Standing 
Committee next Friday evening. I rely implicitly upon your judgment in 
that question of the new melodeon,”’ 

With these plainly irrelevant words he took his leave, 

The clergyman turned his steps homeward, if a grim, bare room in a rick- 
ety country hotel can by any stretch of fancy be called ‘‘home,’’ and on his 
way he heard voices. ‘‘ Bessie loves you,’’ sang a brown thrasher from the 
topmost bough of a larch—‘‘ loves you—loves!’’ At a bend in the road, 
where it pierces the woods, two song-sparrows were discussing the dilemma. 
‘Tf he stays away,’’ said one, ‘‘ the whole town will know why.’’ ‘‘If he 
goes,’’ said the other, ‘‘ Miss Bessie will never forgive him.’’ ‘‘ Devil of a 
fix,’’ croaked a flapping crow overhead. 

The preacher entered the woods. A nimble red fox darted across the road, 
and a chattering squirrel cried, ‘‘ Look, Parson Digby, there goes little Uncle 
Silas!’’ Oh, the gracious cool of the shade, the sweet scent of the pines, the 
slippery carpet of fallen brown needles, the flicker of sunshine, the comfort- 
ing murmur of the trees! ‘‘ Bessie loved him!’’ What need, then, to care 
for the gossipy tongues of his parish ? 

And yet, care he must ; duty compelled it. He would go; there was no 
way out. Besides, he had made Miss Bessie no promise. To be sure he had 
taken her to Jim Asa’s auction ; he had seen her home from a ‘‘ sugar-eat”’; 
he had suggested her name as delegate of the church to the Poppydale Con- 
ference ; he had even been seen walking with her through Ichabod’s ‘‘ mow- 
in’’’ after service, and more than once they had gone out together in a pretty 
blue skiff to gather water-lilies for the pulpit. 

To go, or not to go? Yes, he would go. He would trust Bessie’s generos- 
ity to grant him forgiveness. Yet he mightily wished that the Uncle Silases 
had invited the Bessie Bumpuses, and before the evening was over he con- 
cluded that they might just as well have done so. 

As Mr. Digby reachéd the end of the woods, a dusty vehicle drew near. 
He knew the horse, a big-hoofed animal with sagging spine and corrugated 
sides ; he knew the buckboard by its wobbling wheels, just ready to part 
company ; and he also knew, by her blue sunbonnet and green calico gown, 
the chief gossip of Capernaum Centre, Mrs. Joshua Goodspeed. 

‘‘Whoa!’’ piped the old lady, reining in the horse; ‘‘ whoa, you old 
crate ; here’s the minister o’ the Gawspil !”’ 

Nehemiah lifted his hat. There was no need of speaking; Mrs. Good- 
speed must do all the talking herself. 

** Dew tell,’’ she screamed, ‘‘bachelor’s button! I want to know! Hanged 
aout a sign—ain’t ye?—to keep the gals from pitchin’ ’emselves at your head? 
Better look aout fer them Uncle Silases er they’ll have ye hitched to that Cyn- 
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thy o’ theirn. Goin’ t the lawn party? Them folks left aout the Bessies, 
left aout the Noahs, left aout the Isr’els, left aout the Ichabods, left aout the 
Tom Abes—left aout ’most the hull taown—an’ left aout me!’’ At this Mrs. 
Goodspeed seized the whip. ‘‘Rev’rend Mr. Digby,’’ she ran on, “ here’s 
what comes o’ sendin’ Cynthy to Smith’s College. She’s brung home a head 
jam full o’ foolish, new-fangled notions, an’ this here notion o’ leavin’ folks 
aout’s about th’ foolishest an’ th’ new-fangledest. Giddap !”’ 

So saying, the old lady cut the horse across the ears and drove on ; but it 
must not be supposed that the old lady’s depaiture called a halt in the racing 
gallop of the old lady’s tongue. Bless you, no! Digby could still hear her 
storming back at him—now blaming the Uncle Silases for introducing invidi- 
ous social distinctions into Capernaum Centre, now laying all responsibility 
upon poor sickly Cynthia, now heaping praise and sympathy upon Bessie 
Bumpus, and then, by a swift change of theory, declaring that the whole plot 
was a contemptible design to injure Miss Bessie’s matrimonial prospects. Her 
talk grew fainter and fainter, till at last the chirp of the crickets and the hum- 
ming of bees amongst the flowering shrubs at the wayside quite drowned it 
out. 

Half a mile of sunlit meadowland brought the minister to his desolate study, 
where he passed the remainder of that eventful afternoon trying to arrange an 
outline for his sermon on ‘‘ The Man with the Hoe.’’ 

Confound Edwin Markham! Plague on ‘‘ The Man with the Hoe!’’ The 
preacher's thoughts ran back to a sweet-faced girl with rich hair and deep 
brown eyes. Daylight began to fail. The Rev. Mr. Digby laid aside his 
work, shaved his comely face, dusted his clerical coat and made ready for the 
evening’s dismal pleasures. He set forth alone and on foot. 

It was already dark. The moon, climbing out of the deeps of the east, cast 
a silver half-glow above the starlit mountain peaks, and soon poured its splen- 
dors over lovely Capernaum Centre—lighting many a square farmhouse, 
shimmering upon the lake, and darkling amongst the lilting boughs of the 
elms. A whip-poor-will called plaintively from a shrub at the roadside. Two 
dim figures—both men—were passing down the road only a few paces ahead 
of the preacher. He could hear their talk. 

‘*Haow many is thar o’ them Bessie Bumpuses, anyhaow ?”’ 
of them. 

**Gee!’’ replied the other ; ‘‘thar’s a thaousand on ’em.”’ 

‘*] want to know! Haow’d ye make that aout?”’ 

‘*Derned easy. Thar’s Bess; she caounts one.”’ 

7 Yep.”’ 

‘* An’ Dwight; he don’t caount nahthin’.’’ 

es Nope.”’ 

‘** An” the Old Gentleman ; he don’t caount nahthin’.’’ 

** Nope.’”’ 

** An’ Rev’rend Mr. Digby ; he don’t caount nahthin.”’ 

** Nope.’’ 


** Waal, naow, ef one an’ three ciphers don’t make a thaousand, I'll be 
switched !”’ 


drawled gone 
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The clergyman heard their talk, but liked it not; he dropped back and 
continued alone. So he was thus soon regarded as a member of the Bessie 
Bumpus household! How, then, would the parish interpret his tacit sanc- 
tion of an effort to cut the Bessie Bumpuses ? 

As a sudden turn in the road brought him in full view of the Uncle Silas 
place he left off speculating. A considerable line of tied vehicles flanked the 
highway. Upon the new-mown lawn before that huge, unpainted, gambrel- 
roofed, elm-shaded mansion, a score of guests were already assembled beneath 
a firmament of no less than eight Japanese lanterns, of a size and pattern 
hitherto absolutely unknown in Capernaum Centre. The company was attired 
in its very best—every gentleman wearing the black coat and trousers and the 
white lawn tie approved by the leaders of local fashion ; every lady parading 
a costume made over according to designs from the last modes. It was a 
brilliant affair, and severely exclusive ; and, exclusiveness being something 
new in Capernaum Centre, there was no telling what would come of it. 

Digby assumed an air of genial kindliness (though, Heaven knows, he was 
far from happy) and joined the social elect, with whom he cordially shook 
hands. Does that sound easy? Then you never shook hands in Capernaum 
Centre, where half the villagers shake hands with you sidewise, as if shaking 
a stove. Quite promptly Mrs. Silas took the clergyman under her wing. Her 
talk ran automatically from ‘‘ last Sunday’s magnif’cent discourse’’ to the 
long-contemplated repairs upon the church, and thence to the deserted con- 
dition of the parsonage. 

‘‘Rev’rend Mr. Digby,’’ she said, regarding him keenly between the eyes, 
‘don’t you think you’ ve lived single ’baout long enough fer a minister o’ the 
Gawspil ?—Cynthy, dear! Come an’ visit with aour pastor !”’ 

So Miss Cynthia worried her way through the chatting group of guests and 
approached her spiritual adviser, who, if truth is to be told, was chiefly im- 
pressed with the contrast between this pale, round-shouldered, spectacled bit 
of scrawny femininity and the superb—— But here was neither time nor 
place for such reflections ! 

‘*Aha!’’ said Cynthia. ‘‘ Bachelor’s button! But I think it’s beginning 
to fade, don’t you?”’ 

Her mother beamed approval. But just then, to the profound relief of the 
preacher, Uncle Silas interrupted with 

‘*Ma, tell the folks to set daown, won’t ye?”’ 

‘*Come, friends,’’ said Mrs. Silas, ‘‘set ye daown to the table an’ have a 
bite to eat.’’ 

Thereupon they all took seats, every man next his wedded wife, in accord- 
ance with the strict morals of the Centre, and the parson by the side of Miss 
Cynthia. Uncle Silas bade the minister say grace, and then Mrs. Silas pro- 
ceeded to superintend the ceremonies, laughingly pronouncing that’ formula 
of rustic hospitality, ‘‘ Eat till ye kill yerselves an’ welcome!’’ To which 
Silas added, ‘‘’Tain’t ev’ry day we can git by aourselves, withaout any com- 
mon folks raoun’ to spile it.’’ 

Strange words those for Capernaum Centre! They made the company as 
uneasy as a boy in a new pair of boots. The Jim Asas fidgeted perceptibly. 
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Conversation lagged. Even the horses, tied along the front fence, seemed 
restive and uncomfortable. They stamped nervously and now and then they 
whinnied. They had caught the spirit of the occasion. One might, by a very 
slight stretch of the fact, have declared that something was about to occur and 
that the moist summer air was heavy with expectancy. 

But there is a soul-moving potency in sliced ham ; a convivial influence in 
cold tongue, baked beans, and dough-nuts; an element of good feeling in 
‘‘ meat-pie’’ and strong tea. Cider had also its cheering effect. Talk began 
to flow, and apprehension subsided. What with gossip, tittle-tattle, point- 


_ less stories and jokes of prehistoric lucidity, all went merrily enough till the 


meal was nearly ended. Then Mrs. Silas, gifted with the telescopic vision 
bred of rural inquisitiveness, descried a curious indication in the remotest 
region of the moonlit hamlet. 

‘*Rev’rend Mr. Digby,’’ said she, holding her blue-and-white teacup at 
arm’s length, by way of pointing with it, ‘‘what’s that black streak over 
there by Ichabod’s mowin’ ?”’ 

3efore Mr. Digby found time to answer, the guests had dropped their 
knives and forks. The cry of ‘‘ There she blows !’’ never roused intenser inter- 
est on a New Bedford whaler. The company gazed fixedly to the northward. 

‘Queer, ain't it?’’ mused Silas. And presently he added, ‘‘ I swear, it’s 
a-movin’ !’’ 

The Hanks rose from their seats, and all the others followed their irresisti- 
ble example. They stood in two long rows—one in front of the table, another 
behind it. 

‘It?s a-movin’, sure’s I’m alive,’ piped Mrs. J. A., ‘‘an’ it’s a-comin’ 
this way !”’ 

The dark streak crept steadily forward, like a long, black snake. 

‘Don’t you think,’’ queried the minister, ‘‘ that that streak looks some- 
thing like a procession of human beings ?”’ 

‘*Heavens to Betsy !’’ shouted Hank Bumpus. ‘‘ Ef it’s people, it’s the 
hull ’tarnal taown! Yep,’’ he continued ; ‘‘it’s the hull Centre, treadin’ up 
like a chicken to a dough-dish !”’ 

‘‘That’s what it is,’’ gasped Uncle Silas; ‘‘it’s the Left-Aaouters, an’ I 
bet they’re a-comin’ marchin’ by to show us folks that they know what’s up. 
Pretty thing to happen the first time the top notch was ever by themselves !”’ 

‘Kind o’ puts a feller in mind o’ Coxey’s Army a-trampin’ to Washington 
to skeer the Pres’dent,’’? chuckled Jim Asa, to conceal his fears. 

By this time it had become quite unmistakable that the black line was 
really a procession of villagers, and that they were actually headed for the 
Uncle Silas homestead. Jim Asa’s dog Bryan, chained up across the way, 
began to howl with terror. Uncle Silas, turning to his guests, said : 

‘*Maybe you folks ’d_ better put for shelter. I suspicion thar’s trouble 
a-brewin’.’’ 

The insurgent forces could now be seen more distinctly. 

“Mr. Digby,’’ gasped Miss Cynthia, ‘“‘ I’m afraid I’m going—going 
—to—faint !”’ 


to 





Oh, if it had but been the absent Bessie! Nevertheless, Digby took up 
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his ‘‘ white man’s burden,’’ though he heartily wished himself a red man or 
a brown man, in Arizona or far Samoa. He assisted Miss Cynthia to the 
porch, whence the two peered out from amongst the fragrant blossoms of the 
honeysuckle. Meanwhile, the beleaguered guests held their breath 

The foe was now very near—a mingled throng of men, women, and chil- 
dren, carrying baskets and boxes and tin pails, as if commissaried for an 
extended campaign. Finally, the column spread out in a sort of loose semi- 
circle, and when the newcomers had almost reached the table, a slender figure 
stepped forth from the motley mass, and bhehold—in the silver sheen of the 
moonlight—Miss Bessie Bumpus ! 


‘**Good-evening, Uncle Silas!’’ said Bessie, dropping a curtsey. ‘‘I see 
you have company. I hope we’re not intruding. We thought we'd give you 
a real, genuine surprise party, and I guess we’ ve about made out. All I’ve 
got to say is, we got up a paper for you this afternoon, and this little purse is 
a slight token of the regard of the citizens of the town of Capernaum Centre 


for you and your noble wife. We wish ’twas more, but our feelings are just 
as kind as if ’twas a thousand dollars.”’ 

** Yes,’ added Dwight; ‘‘ Bess got this hull thing up since three. Ain't 
she smart?”’ 

Uncle Silas stood silent. Anger, surprise, and baffled cunning tied his 
tongue. He glared at the Bessie Bumpuses. He glowered upon their whole 
retinue. 


But such suspense was not for long. A black clad figure, tall and com- 
manding, strode down from the porch and approached Miss Bessic All eyes 
were fixed upon him. (That was why Miss Cynthia’s unaccountably sudden 
recovery escaped notice. ) The minister glanced round upon his pe yple, and 


then, stretching out his hand to Bessie, he said : 
‘*Sister Bumpus, with all my heart I congratulate you !”’ 


Bessie blushed as red as the roses at her belt. .Then the parson turned 
about, and with the girl at his side faced the table. Taking the ‘* donation” 
purse from her band, he presented it to Uncle Silas, and a deafening cheer 
arose from the throats of the erstwhile ‘‘ left-outers.”’ When the uproar had 
subsided, an exultant sound came echoing across the pond from the Bessie 
Bumpus farmyard. It was the voice of Nebuchadnezzar the King . 


Now, there are times in our lives when resignation becomes easy because 
unavoidable. Uncle Silas quickly recovered his composure, and framed an 
address in which affability, gratitude, and hospitality found exuberant ex- 
pression. His smile spread—and spread—and spread, until, as Dwight after- 
ward remarked, ‘‘ Ef ’twa’n’t fer his ears, the top of his head would have 
been an island !”’ 

‘*Thank ye’most to death!’ said Uncle Silas. ‘‘ No intrusion at all. Jest 
a few of the relations dropped in; that’s all. Them lanterns is Cynthy’s no- 
tion. Thank ye ’most to death, an’ that would starve a cat !”’ 

The rest of the evening passed off delightfully, and the Top Notch have 
sinee confessed their mistake. Democracy reigns once more in Capernaum 
Centre. And, what is perhaps not less important, the parsonage is no longer 
tenantless. 
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VAILIMA, RESIDENCE OF THE LATE ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, NEAR APIA, SAMOA, 


At the right are seen Mr. and Mrs, Stevenson, Mr. and Mrs, Lloyd Osbourne, and a group of their native friends. 


OUR SAMOAN STATION. 


THE ISLAND OF TUTUILA, THE LATEST ACQUISITION OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN THE PACIFIC. 


By ALBERT DE LAUTREPPE 


FTER various incidents, some perhaps regrettable, the Samoan question 
A has at last been settled by the new Samoan Treaty, entirely, as we shall 
see, to the advantage of the United States. 

A review of the events by which this delightful little archipelago has been 
agitated during the last few years would be not only tiresome to one unac- 
quainted with the Islands and the merely local personalities that took part in 
them, but would be a subject extremely difficult to treat on account of the 
rivalries, political as well as religious. Indeed, it would be hard to find in 
the whole world a smaller field where so many opposite interests were engaged. 
Three great Powers to settle the destinies of such a small country! All the 
intrigues that originate in Apia, capital of the Islands and residence of the 
officials, soon degenerate into a village rivalry, the white population exceeding 
hardly four hundred. From the beginning English and Germans had but 
little sympathy one for the other, and both tried to make their influence para- 
mount. This state of political and commercial rivalry might have lasted a 
long time, had not the throne become vacant by the death of Malietoa Lau- 
pepa, the difficulty of finding him a successor acceptable to the various native 
parties (Atua, Aana and Tuamasaga) and to the three Powers complicating 
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the situation. From the native standpoint, the old Mataafa by his past was 
the preferred candidate and competed successfully against young Tan 
the deceased King, and Tamasese, leader of the rebellion of 1894. 


1, son of 


Everything seemed to be settled, when occurred the strange conflicts caused 
by the refusal of Chief Justice Chambers to pronounce Mataafa eligible, which 
combined with the actions of Municipal Councilman Raffel and the too hasty 
decisions of Rear-Admiral Kautz, brought about conditions so threatening as 
to necessitate the formation of a Commission,* whose investigations resulted 
in bringing to an end all this lame diplomacy by the promulgation of the 
new Samoan Treaty, which grants Tutuila to the United States. 

The Samoan archipelago is composed of three principal islands: Tutuila, 
Upolu, Savaii ; extending from 8. E. to N. W., in latitude 13-15 8. and lon- 
gitude 169-173 W., and representing a total area of about eleven hundred 
square miles, with a native population estimated at thirty-six thousand. Tu- 
tuila is the smallest and Savaii the largest of the islands. 

From a colonial standpoint this archipelago offers little or no interest, its 
whole value residing especially in the strategical importance from its central 
position in the 
Pacific. Being of 
voleanic forma- + 
tion, the country 
is extremely un- 
even, so that, 
with the excep- 
tion of a_ few 
limited portions 
of Upolu, it is— 
but little adapted 
to the establish- 
ment of planta- 
tions. Its soil is 
generally rich 
coffee, tobacco, 
cocoa, cotton, 
even vanilla, 
grow there read- 
ily ; but it is so 
rugged and _ in- 





yaded by such a 
luxurious vege- 

* Judge Bartlett 
Tripp, of Dakota, 
for United States; 
Baron Spec von 
Sternberg, of the 
German Embassy ; 
Mr. Elliot, of the 


sas . g y CAT t gONE. 
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ENTRANCE TO PANGO-PANGO HARBOR, ISLAND OF TUTUILA. 


tation that to clear it for agricultural purposes becomes an onerous undertak- 
ing, as fire cannot be utilized on account of dampness and the plough is 
unavailable owing to the many obstacles. The work must therefore be 
done by hand, and in this respect the native population is useless. The Sa- 
moans, still possessing the greater part of the land, have more than they 
need for their subsistence, which, in addition to their natural pride, makes 
them but little inclined to work for the whites—so much so that the German 
firm (formerly Godefroy, of Hamburg, ) is compelled to import laborers from 
New Britain and the Solomon Islands to cultivate its three large centers at 
Mulifanua, Vailele and Vaitele, the only plantations worthy of the name. If one 
considers that its revenue is barely $40,000 a year and its general trade does 
not exceed $175,000, one will understand that a colony of this kind is more 
likely to be an expense than a source of revenue to its mother country. Its 
principal value resides therefore in the naval resources which it may afford, 
and in that respect there is but one good harbor in the whole archipelago— 
that of Pango-Pango, on the southern coast of Tutuila. 

Tutuila, about thirty miles south of Upolu, is the most picturesque island 
of the group, and, if a land breeze is blowing, it reveals its neighborhood by 
the sweet odor which it exhales, long before it can be seen. It consists of a 
mountain range, eighteen miles long and five miles wide, whose highest point 
is about nine hundred feet at the eastern end and gradually slopes down to 
four hundred at the western end. There are no beaches along the shore and 
the coast is abrupt and difficult for landing. Pango-Pango, however, its beauti- 
ful and only harbor, is of easy access even for the largest war vessels, and 
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affords perfect shelter from the most violent hurricanes. Its quiet and deep 
waters are protected by high mountains, which form a beautiful harbor, 
three-quarters of a mile long and half a mile wide, that can easily accommo- 
date a whole fleet. But as the mountain sides dip almost straight into the 
sea, there is barely here and there a little beach suitable for a wharf. There 
is, however, on the port side on entering the harbor, a small inlet, well situ- 
ated for a coal depot, where a shed was built some years ago by the United 
States Navy. 

The marvellous vegetation of the Samoan islands is due main 


ly to the 
mildness of their climate during the entire year and to the daily showers that 
refresh them. There are no long rainy days, but only short heavy rains 
that pass without even darkening the brightness of the sun or marring the 
delightful blue of the sky. Therefore are they indeed the paradise of plants, 
which contend for each bit of ground from the reefs on the seashore to the 
tops of the mountains, covering with a thick vegetation even the last outflow 
of lava. The seashore is lined with tall and slender cocoanut trees, whose 
dried fruit constitutes the ‘‘copra’’—only product of exportation, while the 
wild oranges and large trees with stronger 
roots cover the slopes and the heights. 
Every bit of ground is invaded by a lux- 
uriant vegefation, in which the wild pine- 
apple, ginger, tumeric, and the exquisite 
ferns form the most charming contrasts. 
Tutuila produces but little; sufficient, 
however, for the needs of its inhabitants, 
who number about forty-five hundred 
It would be a mistake to sup- 
pose them refractory to civiliza- 

















tion since the massacre of La 
Perouse’ s crew in the last century, 
and to see in them but unre- 
liable and dangerous savages. 
The Samoans of to-day are, 

on the contrary, good na- 

tured, of a lively disposi- 

tion, very hospitable and 
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? with a high sense of honor; but, above all, they are very proud of their race 

and require to be governed with justice. It is a rather surprising fact that 

ai. almost all Samoans of the young generation can write or at least read their 

} own language as the result of missionary work. The number of letters ex- 

changed between villages and islands is remarkable, considering that the 
7 mail is carried merely through the kindness of travelers. 

| The Samoans are generally tall and strongly built ; they have a proud car- 

+ riage, and their faces, although energetic, have a kind expression. The 
:. women are pretty, and do not lose their gracefulness in spite of their muscu- 
to lar development. The color of their complexion ranges from a light bronze 
p to a dark brown, exhibiting a series of beautiful warm shades, through which 
one can find the distinction of the Aryan race that they belong to. Men and 
women generally wear their hair short and brushed back from the forehead ; 
every two weeks they impregnate it with a lime paste made of calcined corals 
and water, which gives it a fine mahogany tint harmonizing with their com- 
plexion. Of all the different kinds of natives I have seen the Samoans are 
certainly the cleanest, and I can say that during the many months | 
passed among them I never saw any of those objectionable insects that make 
hotel life so uncomfortable in Southern Europe. The first care of the Samo- 
ans, as soon as they arise, is to bathe, and they never retire for the night with- 
out performing their ablutions. 

Although very brave and always ready to fight for their party, they lead an 
indolent life—not on account of the extreme heat, but because Nature so gen- 
erously provides for their needs that they feel no necessity for work : a few 
bread-trees around their houses give them food 

as well as shade for the greater part of the 
year. The fruit of the bread-tree is about 

the size of a watermelon, but more 

spherical. It is eaten cooked either 
alone or with fish, which, together 
with bananas, yams and taros, are 
their principal food. 
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NATIVE FORT, ISLAND OF AUNUU, FACING TUTUILA, 

They live in common or in families under 
the authority of a village chief. There are 
no poor people, as each one is ready to 
share what he has with others in want; and in that respect, as well as for 
their cleanliness, their example would be profitable to many white men. 
Children are generally brought up by their grandparents or friends, and 
brothers and sisters are never brought up under the same roof. In spite of 
that, their genealogy does not suffer at all from the custom. Many Samoan 
families are able to trace back their pedigree up to eight, ten and twelve gene 
rations, and royal families up to twenty and over. In aristocratic families 
the nobility of the mother plays a greater part than in our old civilizations, 
where children bear the name of their father only, while the Samoans, simi- 
larly to the descendants of Mahomet, are prouder of their maternal pedigree 
than of their paternal inheritance. Their titles of nobility consist in the 
ownership of fine mats made from the leaf of a kind of palm tree, each with 
its name and history, and conferring upon their possessors certain prerogatives. 
A trader will often advance $100 or $150 on one of them as security, knowing 
that his money will be refunded. Some of the mats are more than three hundred 
years old. Their binding is generally decorated with small red feathers ob- 
tained from a red parrot, rare in the islands and kept in captivity for this 
purpose. These parrots are so much prized that a Samoan will sometimes 
exchange his wife to possess one of them ! 
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However, all are Christians and very religious, whatever their denomina- 
tions ; many of them read the Bible for entire days, so far as to know it by 
heart, and in no home do they fail, as the sun goes down, to recite the 
‘‘lotu,’’ or thanksgiving, for the blessings of the Almighty received during 
the day. 


Although the traders from Apia neglect Tutuila Island because of the un- 





























NATIVE CHILDREN OF TUTUILA, ~ 
importance of its trade, missionaries, on the contrary, have been very active, 
and, as seen by the accompanying photographs, some substantial churches 
have been built and good schools for children established, especially at Leone, 
the principal centre, near the western end of the island. Here is a Catholic 
church, which for many years has been the finest of the whole archipelago, 
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NATIVE NUNS, WITH THEIR PUPILS, AT LEONE 
erected by the Rev. Father Vidal, a French Mariste, who has since become 
bishop of the Fiji Islands. As there is no building stone in this part of the 
island, it is built entirely of coral blocks, and stands as a shining example of 
what faith can accomplish, as Rev. 
Father Vidal had not a single dollar 
on the day he began its construction 
with his own hands. 

The London Mission Society has 7 
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also established an important school 
at Leone, where young native in- 
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structors are trained not only for the nteds of 
the islands, but also to do missionary work 
in other archipelagoes. Finally, the small 
school of the Sisters of Mary, where young 
girls are instructed by three native sis- 

ters, proves what can be expected of 
this fine race. There are also three other 
churches around Pango-Pango, two Pro- 
testant and one Catholic —the latter un- 
der the charge of a Mariste Father, 
who, with the other Mariste at Leone, 

are the only two priests on the island. 

The bells that call the faithful to 
the divine service are made of wood 
and carved out of the trunk of a large 
tree in the form of a deep trough, 
which, when struck with another 
piece of wood, can be heard 
half a mile away in calm 
weather. 

As we have seen, the Sa- 
moans are not the uncivilized 
race that some writers have 
depicted. In fact, they are not 
strangers to the latest products 





















LEULUMANA, NATIVE CHIEF OF AASU, MASSACRE BAY, 
of civilization ; for instance, UNIFORM PRESENTED BY THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT AT 

; . . THE ERECTION OF THE LA PRROUSE MONUMENT. 
they use oil lamps for light- 


ing, and in many Samoan households sewing machines of American make 
are to be seen. 

The Samoans are good and sociable. They have generous instincts, are full of 
fun and passionately fond of dancing. An entertainment is truly enjoyable 
only if it is terminated by a ‘‘Siva,’’ a sort of dance performed in a sitting 
position, in which the hands, the arms, the head and the body perform mo- 
tions timed by the hand-clapping of the assembly. However, the waltz and 
polka are not unknown to them, and I have seen some native girls who could 
dance them fairly well. 

A little distance southeast of Tutuila is Aunuu Island, that very few whites 
have visited, remarkable for its interior lake. The latter is formed by an old 
crater, bordered by a forest of button trees, and containing, instead of water, 
a brick-red, semi-liquid mass, which is not of a clayish nature, as its color 
might suggest. It is thick enough to hold on its surface any object that 
may be thrown into it, and seems to the touch to be of vegetable origin ; 
wet, it exhales a sulphurous smell, which disappears on drying. This lake, 
although above the sea level, is affected by the tide, and is a source of great 
interest to the traveler. Aunuu, by its situation, must evidently be considered 
as an integral part of Tutuila, and therefore share its political destiny. 

Now that Tutuila is under the jurisdiction of the United States, there is no 
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doubt that peace will soon be re-established among them, as they are so few, 
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and especially as they are finally parted from Upolu, seat of all their causes 


of dissension. 


The port of Pango-Pango, being naturally fortified by the 


high mountains that surround it, a handful of men will always be sufficient 
to protect the coal station that will be established. 

From its conformation, the island, which is mountainous and narrow, is as 
healthy as a tropical region can be. The air is pure, fevers are almost unknown, 
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and the only effect on the whites of a long stay is 
angmia inherent to all warm and debilitating climates. 


Thus we believe that. all considered, this country 
ought to be satisfied with the share it has secured by 
the treaty, as Pango-Pango, the’ only harbor of the 
Samoan Islands valuable from a strategic stand- 


point, belongs definitely to the United States 
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LOVE’S LOGIC. 


By NorMAN H. PITMAN. 


F thou art sad when I am glad, 


Why, then my gladness turns to pain; 
If thou art glad when I am sad, 


The sunshine glimmers through the rain. 


If thou art sad when I am sad, 


I kneel before thy vestal throne ; 


If thou art glad when I am glad, 


I claim thy joyance for mine own. 


Then, sweetheart, whatsoe’er thou art, 


Thy joys and sorrows rule my heart. 
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THE GREATEST LIVING ACTRESS. 


By LIONEL STRACHEY. 


HE admirable and astonishing Sarah, apostrophized by Edmond Rostand 
as ‘‘Queen of attitude and Princess of gestures,’’ has inspired delight 
and terror all her life, beginning, as we shall see, in childhood’s 

happy hour. 

She was born at No, 265 Rue St. Honoré, Paris, a house occupied by worthy 
Madame Guérard, who was present at the birth of the actress, of her son, 
Maurice, and of her granddaughter. The diva’s mother was a Dutch Jewess, 
fair and fat, with pretty face and lovely eyes, who spoke French very badly 
and with a strong Flemish accent. The Scriptural saying as to having a 
quiverful went into effect in her case, for Sarah was the eleventh child, there 
being two over the dozen in the total, two pairs of twins among them. 

For some years Sarah remained in her mother’s care. When it was time to 
think of further education her father, who wished her to be baptized, had her 
sent to the Augustine convent at Grand Champ. At the age of twelve she be- 
came a Christian, received her First Communion, and was confirmed the 
next day, together with three of her sisters. According to her own account, 
she at once became extremely pious and passionately given to praying to the 
Virgin Mary, of whom she had a little image in gold presented to her. She 
was melancholy and unruly at the same time. Her mother preferred her 
other daughters, and so it happened that Sarah seldom left the convent, and 
even passed some of her holidays within its pensive walls. But her sober sur- 
roundings seemed good soil for the hatching of mischief. 

One day, when the girls had learned that in all the schools of France, ex- 
cepting their own, bonbons had been distributed in honor of the Prince Im- 
perial’s christening, Sarah proposed to several of her comrades that they 
escape from the convent, herself undertaking to manage the elopement. She 
stood well with the sister in charge of the turning-box, who happened to be 
very short-sighted. She went into the box and drew the sister’s attention to 
a hole in her dress under her arm, raising that limb towards the rope. While 
the confiding sister was looking for the hole, Sarah pulled the rope, the gate 
flew open, and the young persons flew out. Their luggage amounted to a few 
trinkets, three pieces of soap in a little bag, and seven frances fifty centimes 
cash. The good nuns were scarcely nimble enough for effective pursuit, and 
so the police were notified, and soon caught the fugitives. Cross-examined 
upon the origin of their wicked expedition, one of them tattled. Sarah, the 
dark soul who had led the expedition, was exposed, disgraced, and sent home. 
She was soon taken back, however. 

On another occasion she climbed a wall that divided the convent grounds 
from a cemetery where a grand burial service was in progress. A large con- 
course of people was present, to whom the Bishop of Versailles was delivering 
an address. The sprite a-straddle the top of the wall elected to wave her 
arms, sing, and shout, until she succeeded in interrupting the reverend 
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PORTRAIT BY SPINDLER, LONDON, 1898, 





Bishop’s funeral oration. Quel scandale! Sarah was expelled once more. 
Yet again she was received back into the fold, owing to powerful influence. 
And soon after her return, having for some naughtiness or othe een sen- 
tenced to three days’ solitary confinement, Sarah betook herself to the topmost 
bough of a chestnut tree in the convent garden. Her disappeara caused a 
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general alarm, and, the sezrch being fruitless, a watchdog was despatched 
upon the discovery of Sarah’s tracks. The watchdog intoned his harsh accu- 
sation at the foot of the chestnut tree. But who was to mount? The only 
man about the place was a decrepit gardener, unambitious to reach the celes- 
tial sphere via the top of a chestnut tree. Vociferation, expostulation, objur- 
gation, were alike vain. Sarah declared she would die up there. She finally 
extorted a solemn promise from the frightened nuns that they would remit 
the sentence of confinement if she came down. Upon which she slid down 
from her shaky perch with the agility of a monkey. The only three prizes she 
ever received at Grand Champ were for history, composition, and gymnastics. 

Her first impulse, upon leaving the convent for good, was to become a nun ! 
St. Augustine, the patron saint of the institution where she was brought up, 
and whose pictures were plentiful there, had been her first love, and she was 
also deeply devoted to her little golden image. But fate had other things in 
store for Sarah. To begin with, a glover, a tanner, and a chemist successively 
asked her hand in marriage. The purchase of some marsh-mallows had in- 
stigated the pharmaceutical passion, which haughty Sarah rejected, as she had 
the honest sighs of the glover and the tanner. The Due de Morny, a friend 
of her mother’s, then gave his opinion that Sarah ought to go upon the stage. 
Her mother considered her too thin and too plain, but yielded to the Duke’s 
persuasions, and allowed her child to apply for admission to the Conservatoire. 
The manner in which she recited the ‘‘ Two Pigeons,”’ by La Fontaine, secured 
her a place at once. Auber, the composer, and Régnier, the poet, were on 
the examining board. 

Régnier predicted she would become a comedienne, and one of his col- 
leagues that she would be a tragedienne ; but another of the directors prophe- 
sied a yet more alluring prospect—that she would be both. 

So Sarah went to work. But she did so without the least enthusiasm. She 
felt no call for the histrionic profession. Her likes and dislikes had not been 
consulted, but that particular vocation had simply been thrust upon her. She 
had been at a theatre for the first time in her life a few days before the exam- 
ination, when she saw ‘‘Amphitryon’’ at the Comédie Francaise. 
made her ery. 

The stage had no attractions for her. 


The piece 


During her course at the Conserva- 
toire she often wept bitter tears, and confessed to her governess a preference 
for painting. Every daysher mother gave her the money to pay for two om- 
nibus fares—her own and the governess’s—but they walked, and took a cab 
whenever enough money was saved. 


Sarah did not care to rub shoulders 
with promiscuous humanity. 


Nor does she now. 
Her studies were rendered the more odious by her having an inherited 
trick of pronunciation to overcome: she was in the habit of talking through 
her teeth, and to cure this fault she was obliged to practice declamation with 
india-rubber pellets in her mouth. She gained a second prize for comedy and 
a second prize for tragedy at the Conservatoire, but ne’ er a first for either. 
Sarah made her début at the Comédie Frangaise in ‘‘ Iphigenia.’’ Her 
only friend in the company was Coquelin, who, indeed, had been kind to her 
when they were fellow-pupils at the Conservatoire. 


As to that performance, 
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she has since avowed that fear was her strongest emotion, and that when, at 
the sacrifice, she lifted up her very long and very thin arms, the whole audi- 
ence laughed. 

Scribe’s ‘‘ Valeria,’’ with Coquelin as Ambrose, was the next play in which 
she took part—still without zeal. At that time she never went to the theatre 
excepting to act, and has, in fact, never pretended to know much about plays 
and players except such as have immediately concerned her own work 








‘* PHEDRE.”’ 


Green she came to the Comédie Frangaise, but did not grow gray there. Less 
than a year after her début Sarah’s younger sister, Regina, by accident stepped 
on the dress of an important and self-sufficient actress, Madame Nathalie, who 
gave her a violent push that flung the girl hard enough against a projection 
to make her forehead bleed. Up springs Sarah! and with a furious ‘‘ You 
great turkey !’’ swings in a tremendous box on the ear on Madame Nathalie. 
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Another scandale! The manager insists on an apology, which Sarah refuses 
unless her little sister’s pardon be asked first. To this the other actress will 
not demean herself, and therefore exewnt Sarah and Regina. 

It was one thing to earn a reputation in this way, another to obtain an eri- 
gagement on the strength of it. But Sarah’s star rose for a moment over the 
Porte Saint-Martin Theatre. A fairy pantomime was being given there; the | 
principal actress fell suddenly ill, and Sarah jumped into the part after two 
rehearsals. Unfortunately, her guardian was among the spectators. He came 
behind the scenes after the first act, and, although Sarah implored him not to 
tell her mother, he straightway fetched Madame Bernhardt to the theatre, 
where the fervent eloquence of several people was required to gain her consent 
to Sarah’s finishing the part. That was her first and last appearance in fairy 
pantomime. 

The next venture was a répertoire at the Gymnase. After filling half a 
dozen roles, the capricious Sarah came upon one which pleased her not at all. 
She was to represent a Russian princess who did a great deal of eating and 
dancing. So intolerable was the earthy and frivolous princess to Sarah that 
she did not wait for a second performance of the piece, but the morning after 
the first started off to 
Spain. 

To gain time she 
locked her mother up in 
her bedroom at a very 
early hour. A chamber- 
maid once in her moth- 
er’s service was the ac- 
complice. The two em- 
barked at Marseilles on 
a freight steamer bound 
for Alicante carrying 
only one other passenger, 
a portly wine merchant. 
A terrible storm enliv- 
ened the voyage; the 
tumbling and tossing of 
the sea made Sarah 
deadly sick. She derived 
some consolation, 
though, from her little 
golden image. The po- 
lice unsuccessfully hunt- 
ed for the runaways, but 
two months of travel in 
Spain satisfied Sarah’s 
curiosity as to the sights 
of that country, espe- 
cially as her money had 
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come to an end. She 
wrote home in con- 
trition and received 
the wherewithal to 
return to Paris. 

Not long after she 
met a friend of her 
family’s in the street, 
who thus accosted 
her : 

‘* Well, are you be- 
having better? Do 
you still box your 
comrades’ ears ?’’ 

Just then, replied 
Sarah, the opportun- 
ity was wanting. Her 
friend spoke for her 
at the Odéon, where 
one manager was in 
favor of employing 
her, and the other op- 
posed to taking her 
into the company. 
The upshot of it was 
her engagement to 
play Junia in ‘“Bri- 
tannicus’’ at a salary 
of 150 frances a month. 
Taillade, who assumed 
the part of Nero, de- 
manded that Junia 
should kiss the hem 
of his robe. In a dis- “THEODORA.” 
pute upon this point Sarah waxed so wroth at the suggestion of such vile 
servility that she boxed Nero’s ears. This episode did not cause her dismissal, 
but it was, on the contrary, at the Odéon where her acting first won public 
approbation—in ‘‘ Athalie.’”? Her triumph turned to tears when she had to 
play, as she said, ‘‘the part of an ignoble baroness of thirty-five,’’ in George 
Sand’s ‘‘ Marquis of Villemer.’’ Further success came to her in ‘‘ Le Passant,”’ 
Francois Coppée’s first play, and to her associate, Mlle. Agar. They were twice 
summoned to give Coppée’s one-act poem before the Imperial court. The audi- 
ences at the Odéon continued to applaud Sarah, who was soon to show skill 
in quite a different field of activity. The Franco-German war broke out, the 
Odéon was converted into a hospital, twenty-two beds were put up, and Sarah 
proclaimed herself head nurse. 

Sarah Bernhardt has not belied her early versatility of talent and tempera- 
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ment. Written testimony to this exists from the hand of a dramatist, three 
of whose creations she has impersonated, adding to the fame of the poet 
and the actress. Edmond Rostand contributes a preface to the book by Jules 
Huret, which contains the above facts of her life, imparted to the author by 
Sarah Bernhardt, and in that preface is embodied a passage which shall be 
here translated in the full length and strength of its sheer rhapsody : 

‘*A cab stops before the door of the theatre, and a lady wrapped in a fur 
pelisse alights quickly ; passes the crowd assembled in the causeway with a 
smile; runs lightly up a stair; enters a room full of flowers and well warmed ; 
throws here a satin bag containing innumerable things, and there her white 
satin-lined pelisse ; tosses off her hat, ornamented with bird’s wings ; rushes 
on to the dark stage, electrifying a shadowy crowd by her appearance ; comes, 
goes, fills all that she touches with fever; takes her place on the guignol; 
teaches by gestures, by intonations ; rises and demands a repetition ; trem- 
bles with rage ; sits down again, smiles, takes some tea ; repeats aloud certain 
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phrases ; and by her voice moves [== : 2 
the feelings of the old actors, who 
stand in the side scenes. 







‘“She returns to her room to 
wait for the ‘ decorators’; with her 
scissors cuts up their designs and 
draws others; is worn out, 
wipes her forehead ; faints ; 
then all at once rushes up to 
the fifth story of the theatre, 
surprising and alarming the 
costumiers; hunts in the 
boxes for stuffs, composes 
costumes, draperies; goes 
back to her room to teach ; 
the hairdressers; weaves a ‘wg 2% 
wreath of flowers while giving 
an audience; begins to read 
some letters, which deeply GENIUS TO GENIUS SAKAH KECEI 


move her; often opens her OF VICTORIEN SARD 


S HE HOMAGE 


satin bag containing everything ; converses with an English hairdresser; goes 
again on the stage to light up some decoration ; makes a servant feel his 
place ; lectures the electrician ; on seeing a wardrobe man pass remembers a 
fault he committed the day before, and comes down upon him with her 
indignation ; goes home to dinner and sits down overwhelmed with fatigue, 
but still devising projects ; eats by fits and starts with gypsy-like gayety ; 
has no time to finish ; dresses for the performance while the manager at the 
door explains numberless things; plays with frenzy ; disposes of business 
during the entr’actes; remains in the theatre after the close of the per- 
formance till 3 am. to decide what is to be done during the day ; does 
not make up her mind to go home till those who surround her begin respect- 
fully to fall asleep; enters her cab again ; wraps herself in her furs, and 
thinks with delight of at last going to bed and resting; then bursts out 
laughing on remembering that some one is waiting to read to her a new play 
in five acts; reaches home, listens to the play, grows enthusiastic, weeps, 
accepts the work ; can no longer sleep, and profits by her sleeplessness to 
study a part.”’ 

Such is the woman of genius, as viewed by that other genius, the poet 
Rostand, author of ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac,’’ as well as of ‘‘ La Princesse Loin- 
taine,’’? which Sarah Bernhardt played some years ago, and of her latest tri- 
umph, ‘‘ L’ Aiglon.’’? Of the latter play, first produced in March last, at the 
Théatre Sarah Bernhardt, Paris, the French dramatic critic of the London 
Standard wrote : 

‘The play is laid in Austria, between 1830 and 1832. It commences with 
a scene at Baden, a gay health resort situated at a comparatively short dis- 
tance from the Austrian capital. It serves chiefly as a prologue for the intro- 
duction of the personages, of whom the most important, after the Duke of 
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Reichstadt, are Flambeau, an old Grenadier Guard, who has succeeded in 
approaching his idol’s son by getting engaged as lackey in the Schénbrunn 
Palace to Metternich ; the Emperor Francis; Marie Louise, the Duke’s 
mother ; and the Countess Camerata. There are in all no fewer than forty- 
nine personages whose names appear on the playbill, to say nothing of numer- 
ous other stagewalkers. The drama was, however, written especially for Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt, and, therefore, has the defect or advantage of throwing every 
one else completely into the shade. For any one else the rdle of ‘ L’ Aiglon’ 
would be crushing; but Mme. Bernhardt’s marvelous talent elicited loud 
applause from the house, which was crowded with dramatic critics and the 
élite of Parisian society. 

‘*The second scene is in the Duke of Reichstadt’s apartment at Schén- 
brunn, formerly inhabited by his father, Napoleon I. ‘L’Aiglon’ is not a 
prisoner, but yet a person who longs for liberty and dreams of recommencing 
the épopée of his father. Several plots for his escape are made, and promise 
success, but he in the first instance puts off their execution, because he con- 
siders he is not yet sufficiently prepared for the grand and glorious part he 
wishes to play in the world. . . 

‘In the fourth act there is a powerful scene between Metternich and the 
Duke of Reichstadt. Taking him 
before a mirror, Metternich tells 
the Duke to scrutinize his features 
and examine his pale face. Is 
that a Napoleon? No. Though 
greatly afflicted by his examina- 
tion of the reflection of his face 
and frail form, the Duke decides 
to attempt to make his escape by 
the aid of his friends. The last 
arrangements are made at a 
masked ball organized by Metter- 
nich in the grounds of Schén- 
brunn Palace. The Duke is to 
go to Wagram, where a horse 
will be waiting for him. When 
in the night he reaches the 
spot, accompanied by his faithful 
Flambeau, dressed in his old 
uniform of a Grenadier Guard, 
he, by his hesitation, compro- 
mises the success of the enter- 
prise. The police arrive before 
he has mounted the horse which 
was to have carried him out of 
the reach of Metternich and to- 
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PORTRAIT BY BASTIEN LEPAGE, 1879. 


out being arrested ; but the Duke returns to Schénbrunn, nominally in com- 
mand of the Austrian regiment of which he is colonel, and which had been 
sent to Wagram to facilitate his entrance into the palace without scandal. 
The last scene is that of the death of the Duke.”’ 

The Paris correspondent of the New York Tribune gives the following de- 
scription of the characteristically Gallic scene on the first night : 

‘‘The enthusiasm was immense. It was a triumph both for Sarah Bern- 
hardt and for Rostand. All who are prominent in letters and in public life 
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defiled last night before the actress and the author as they stood in the brill- 
iantly lighted reception-room. Victorien Sardou, after the third act, threw 
himself into the arms of Rostand and kissed him. Coquelin ran up to Sarah’s 
loge and embraced her. M. Casimir-Perier, ex-President of the French Re- 
public, accentuated his congratulations by pressing his lips to Sarah’s hand. 
So did also the veteran General Saussier. Among those who thus expressed 
their congratulations in the form of kisses were Ludovic Halévy, Paul Her- 
vieu, Henri Houssaye, Prince Murat, Count Robert de Montesquieu, General 
Zurlinden, and General Brugére. 

‘It was a sight to be witnessed only in Paris. The emballement was pro 
digious, and the enthusiasm was almost indescribable. At the close of the 
play, when, in accordance with time-honored French tradition, Sarah Bern- 
hardt advanced to the footlights and in a firm voice said, ‘The drama which 
we have had the honor of playing before you is by Edmond Rostand,’ the 
author received a fresh ovation, and shouts of ‘ Rostand !’ ‘ Rostand !’ re- 
sounded on all sides, mingled with those of ‘Sarah!’ ‘Sarah!’ In short, 
there were all the elements that constitute a theatrical first night’s triumph.”’ 





WHY LOVE IS KING. 
3Y FRANK LAWRENCE JONES. 
Love’s breath was cold, 


On them Love breathed, 
For ali the world was white 


And upward leaped a flame 





Save where, o’erhead, 
Gray shadows paled the light. 


Love’s heart seemed ice, 
So heavy and so still, 

While Love stood there 
A statue pale and chill. 


But Love’s eyes saw, 
Upon the cruel snow, 

A few charred sticks— 
A fire of long ago. 


That lit the world 
Till naught there was the same. 


The heavens changed— 

Blue now where gray had been, 
While under foot 

Old earth had turned to green. 


Love laughed for joy, 
For he was king again: 
Full well he knew 
He would forever reign. 
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‘IN OLD MANOMET VILLAGE.”’ 
Drawn by Kenneth Miller 


IN OLD MANOMET VILLAGE. 
By Erra W. PIerce. 


HE wooden church at Manomet was old and weather-worn. 
On summer Sabbaths the swallows would dart in through 
its open windows, and twitter softly during service. Often 
I’ve seen Elizabeth leaning back in her mother’s high, 
hard pew, her beautiful eyes following the bright winged 
things while the minister prayed and exhorted. 

He was a good man, that minister. He wore a thread- 
bare coat, and a high stock that seemed always choking 
him, and he carried his own bag of corn on his back to mill. The miller 
never took any toll for the minister’s corn. 

My father kept the village store, and one night at early candle lighting, the 
minister entered our place and asked for a gallon of molasses. My father 
filled his jug even with the stopper. ‘‘ What is to pay?’ said the good man 
as he drew out his thin purse. 

‘Tl take my pay in preaching, Parson,’’ answered my father promptly. 

‘*That will be receiving bitter for sweet,’’ said the minister with a smile. 

Next to the church stood the school house. Elizabeth sat near me on one 
of its wooden benches. Sometimes we studied from the same dog-eared spell- 
ing book. She was all pink and white, like mayflowers under the pine needles 
in spring. Her brown hair curled thick about her shoulders, and her eyes 
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were dark like the sea in a storm. I wasn’t ten years old when I fell in love 
with Elizabeth. My head is white now, but I love her memory still. 

Besides keeping the village store, my father made fish lines, and sold them 
at different places along Cape Cod, where, naturally, they were in demand. 
At certain times he would harness his horse and start off to collect payment 
for the lines, and often I went in the wagon with him. One day, on a journey 
of this kind, we stopped at a little store in a sandy, wind-blown cape town, 
and found that the proprietor had just died. His widow, behind closed doors, 
was crying as though her heart would break. 

‘Jonas was carried out only yesterday,’’ she said to my father. ‘ We 
sold all your lines, but I’ve had to spend the money for his sickness and 
burial. I want to pay you, but there isn’t a dollar left. Will you look 
around the store, sir, and take goods enough to square our account ?”’ 

My father consented to the plan and cast about to see what he could find. 
At last he stopped before a shelf piled with bonnets—big scoops, fitting into 
each other like spoons. 

‘*They came from a ship,’’ said the widow, ‘‘that was wrecked out here 
on the shoals, just before Jonas fell sick. They are good, foreign straw, you 
see, and all the latest fashion. I brushed the sand from them myself, and 
dried them well. They’re not hurt one bit, sir, and they'll be sure to sell.’’ 

My father stood awhile, looking at the queer things. Then he answered, 
‘* We've a lot of girls at Manomet. I'll take the bonnets, ma’am, and call 
your debt canceled.”’ 

He bundled the scoops into the wagon and covered them with a horse blanket. 
The next morning they were spread out for sale in our store window, and that 
same day Captain Jack Rolfe came home from sea. 

Perhaps you don’t see the connection betwixt the bonnets and the Captain. 
But my father saw it, when all the marriageable girls in town came hurrying 
to our store for the latest fashion in scoops. 

Captain Jack was Manomet-born, but he had gone early to sea, and was 
now master of a New Bedford whaler. He had doubled the Horn again and 
again, and chased Greenland whales im Arctic seas, and sailed far south for 
sperm. Whale oil was worth money in those days—everybody employed it 
for artificial light and the lubrication of machinery, and whaling masters made 
handsome fortunes. Captain Rolfe was just the man to have a hand in such 
luck when it was going ; and being also a handsome, dashing fellow, mighty 
gay and good natured, his arrival in the town set the girls in a flutter. 

It was of a Friday, I remember, and the rush for the bonnets continued 
till the last one was sold. My sister, Lucinda, had the first choice. She took 
a black and white straw, and loaded it with flowers and ribbons till it looked 
like nothing earthly. Cindy had hair as red as fire, and the whitest teeth in 
the world. 

‘*When he was last in Manomet,’’ said she, ‘‘ Jack Rolfe used to see me 
home regularly from singing school ; and when he went away, he promised 
to bring me a present from Greenland.”’ 


‘*T wonder what he’s got for you,”’ said I, ‘‘a whale’s tooth or a barrel of 
blubber ?”’ 
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‘*T always liked Jack,’’ confessed Cindy, ignoring my curiosity. ‘‘ Father 
says if he makes another voyage like the last, he can quit the sea and settle 
down at his ease.’’ 

‘My eyes !”’ said I, deeply impressed, ‘‘ he must have harpooned a lot of 
whales !”’ 

‘Yes, and the captain of a four-boat ship like Jack’s, with spare boats on 
the hurricane deck, is entitled to one puncheon of oil out of every— 
‘‘Lucindy !’’ interrupted my mother, ‘‘ you are going on scandalous. Stop 
that talk, and put the suet in the pudding.”’ 

About noon the door of our store opened again, and a new customer fluttered 
in. It was Elizabeth, panting hard, and grasping a silver piece in her hand. 
Father was at dinner, so he sent me behind the counter to serve. Elizabeth 
and I were of the same age 





sixteen—but her shining head stood an inch or 
two higher than mine. 

‘* Joey,’’ she said breathlessly, ‘‘ 1 want to buy one of the new bonnets.”’ 

‘**They’re all gone,’’ I answered. ‘‘ Mother sold the last before the clock 
struck twelve.” 

Her face fell. 

‘*Oh, Joey, are you sure? Haven't you one left?” 

I made a pretence of rummaging through the window, though I knew no 
bonnet was there. 

‘All the girls in town seem possessed to-day,’’ I explained. ‘‘ They’ ve 
trooped to this store ever since daylight——’’ 

‘‘But mother never heard of the bonnets till well into the morning,’’ 
grieved Elizabeth. ‘‘ Then she gave me this money, and I ran every step of the 
way here to get one.’’ 

Fired with sudden jealousy, I answered, ‘‘Good Lord! girls are awful 
fools, ’Lisbeth ! What a fuss you are all making over one oily whaleman, to 
be sure 1”’ . 

Now it happened that the news of Rolfe’s return had not yet reached the 
Miller house, and Elizabeth looked bewildered. 

**T don’t know what you mean, Joey.’’ 

I wasn’t going to enlighten her, so I went on poking through the window. 

‘** Mother can’t afford me many new things,’’ she explained in a trembling 
voice, ‘‘ but this time she said I should, for once, be like the other girls. My 
old hat is very shabby—not fit for Sunday wear any longer. Oh, | 
you haven’ t overlooked one bonnet in some corner, Joey tale 

‘*No,’’ I answered, ‘‘ here’s salt and tea, and calico, and shingle nails, and 
codfish, but not the ghost of a bonnet, ’Lisbeth. I wish I’d known it in time, 
though—I’d have saved the whole batch for you.”’ 

She was awfully disappointed. 


suppose 


‘* Never mind,” she tried to say, ‘‘thank you, Joey.”’ But she choked 
up suddenly, and hurried out of the store. I looked through the window, 
and, as she went down the street, I saw that she was crying. I waited till I 
heard Cindy rattling the dinner things in the kitchen, and then I sneaked out 
to her. 

**T’}l wipe the dishes for you, Cindy,”’ I said. 
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She stared at me, with her nose in the air as though scenting secrets. 

‘*Good boy !’ said she, ‘‘ you’re not often taken this way.”’ 

I wiped the dishes, smashing a cup and saucer, and some dinner plates, 
and cutting my finger half through with the carving knife ; then I began : 

‘**Say, Cindy, what price did father put on them Cape Cod bonnets ?”’ 

‘* A dollar each,’’ said Cindy. 

**]’ve got two silver dollars, and some tame rabbits, and an old gun—I’ll 
give the whole business for that coal scuttle of yours, Cindy.”’ 

The dish cloth dropped from her hand. 

‘** The boy is clean crazy !’’ said she. 

‘*Oh, come now !’’ | urged, ‘‘ you'll never get another offer like it—two 
dollars in money, and the rabbits, and the gun.”’ 

Cindy skipped to a cupboard and, before I was aware, whipped out her 
new head gear, and plumped it squarely on my shock head, tying the ribbons 
tight under my chin. I was a brawny, freckled lad, and there was cause, no 
doubt, for her shrieks of laughter as she danced around me. 

‘*Oh, Joey, you are a show !”’ she cried. ‘‘ Would you like to go to church 
in it Sunday morning? You must have my petticoat, too, and my new man- 
tle, and my turkey tail fan! Father, father!’ raising her voice to a terrible 
pitch, ‘‘come quick, and see our Joey !”’ 

This was too much. The kitchen door stood open—with a leap I gained 
the garden. My first thought was to strike a bee-line for the Miller house, 
and give my prize openly to Elizabeth ; but Cindy was close on my heels. 
As I dodged through the currant bushes and bean poles, and trampled 
mother’s sage bed, I found that pesky girl gaining on me. I tugged at her 
infernal bonnet, but the ribbons were in a knot and I couldn’t loose them. 

At the foot of the garden was an old, disused well that father had partly 
covered. The curb was gone, and the mouth mostly concealed in brushwood. 
In my haste I forgot the thing, and blundered straight into it. The water 
was like ice, and I gave a yell as I went down, striking knees and elbows on 
the mossy stones. Cindy flew for a rope and a pole, and fished me out of 
the well, and when she had taken off the scoop and rolled me on the grass 
she cuffed me handsomely. I gathered myself up and watched her shaking 
the wet from her flowers and ribbons. 

‘‘Hang your bonnet!’ said I. ‘‘ First *twas wrecked in salt water, and 
now it’s got a plunge in fresh. In its present state, Cindy, I wouldn’t give 
more than the gun for it.’’ 

‘*You limb!”’ cried Cindy, and she scurried back to the house to dry the 
scoop, and I was forced to abandon all further attempt to console Elizabeth. 

Sunday came. The Manomet meeting house was a sight to behold. All 


the girls wore the Cape Cod bonnets—all but Elizabeth. She appeared in 


her old hat, with eyes cast down, as though ashamed of her own shabbiness. 
But her face was like a white rose, and her brown curls tumbled, thick and 
fine, about her neck and shoulders. As she slipped into the Miller pew, 
which was next father’s, Cindy, in a lot of new finery, tittered contemptu- 
ously behind a hymn book. 

Service began. Through the open windows came the breath of woods and 


























‘¢NoW EVERY PLACE WAS FILLED BUT THE MILLER PEW, AND SEEING THIS THE LATE 
COMER COOLLY STEPPED INSIDE IT.”’ 


Drain by Kenne.h Miller. 
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sea, and the odor of caraway and fennel circulated among the congregation. 
Deacon Brown, who was deaf as a post, went to sleep, and his ear trumpet 
began to slip down his neck, and the tithingman was prodding the snickering 
boys, when a tall young fellow entered the church and walked down the aisle, 
glancing around for a vacant seat. 

Now every place was filled but the Miller pew, and seeing this the late 
comer coolly stepped inside it, and seated himself by Elizabeth. 

The girls began to stare and whisper, and turn their beflowered and _ berib- 
boned heads. Cindy nudged mother, and dropped our Bibles with a dis- 
graceful noise. But Captain Rolfe seemed unaware of the sensation he was 
creating. He listened soberly to the minister in the high pulpit, found all 
the hymns for Elizabeth, and joined his deep bass to her clear treble when 
the congregation sang. As soon as the benediction was pronounced, I-leaned 
over to speak to the Millers, but Rolfe was ahead of me—he already had 
Elizabeth by the hand. 

‘*Do you remember the morning I went away ?’’ I heard him ask. 

‘** Yes,’’ answered Elizabeth, and she colored beautifully, ‘‘I stuod at the 
gate, and waved you goodby as you walked down the street.”’ 

** You did !”’ said he ; ‘‘and you wished me good luck—you, a little thing, 
with your curly head hardly above the pickets of the fence! And good luck 
followed me throughout the voyage. Elizabeth, I think I owe it all to you.’’ 

‘*Oh, you cannot believe that !’’ she protested laughingly. 

‘*But I do. Sailors, the world over, are a superstitious lot. You have 
grown a good bit in my absence, but I knew you as soon as I entered the 
church.”’ 

He greeted all the town folks cordially, but kept close to the Millers, and 
finally walked away with them down the hot, dusty road. Cindy was burst- 
ing with wrath and envy. 

‘Did you ever see the beat of that?’’ said she, as we pursued our home- 
ward way together. ‘‘ And Elizabeth Miller was the only girl in church who 
didn’t wear a new bonnet.”’ 

** And who didn’t need one,’’ I answered gloomily. 
can’t hold a tallow dip to Elizabeth.”’ 

‘* Hear the boy !’’ cried Cindy in derision. ‘‘ You’ ve long been sweet on 
’Lizbeth, but say, Joey, do you think she will wait for you now?”’ 

That night Cindy returned from prayer meeting, and told us that Rolfe had 
been sitting again in the Miller pew, and that he had gone home through the 
moonlight with Elizabeth. My heart burned like a hot coal. For hours | 
tossed sleeplvssly, thinking of that whaleman. The next morning he walked 
into our store, and laid a white bearskin on the counter before Cindy. 


‘*T promised you a present from Greenland, you remember,’’ said he, 
‘‘and here it is.’’ 


“The rest of you 


He was nice and friendly with her, but when he went away she made a 
wry face. 


‘‘A blind man can see what Jack means,’’ said she. ‘‘ He doesn’t joke 


and laugh with Elizabeth ; he just keeps still, and looks at her.’’ 
I bore my torment for a while, then I took the old gun that I had offered 
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Cindy as part payment for her bonnet, and started for the beach, where the 
sea-faring folk were usually to be found. 

As I went plunging through the wood, I stumbled against a man who was 
cutting letters on the trunk of a tree, and singing softly to himself as he 
worked. 

‘* Hello, Joey !’’ he called, gay as a lark. ‘‘ Looking for squirrels ?’’ 

At once I felt like a fool. 1 tried to slip the old gun into the bushes 

‘Of course,’’ I answered glibly ; ‘‘ have you seen any hereabouts?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said the Captain. He finished the last letter with a flourish, shut 
his jack-knife and put it in his pocket. I sidled up to the tree, and lo! he 
had hacked Elizabeth’s initials in the green bark. 

‘‘Come down to the beach, Joey,’’ said Captain Jack, ‘‘and have a sail 
with me. There’s no wind stirring, but I'll whistle for a capful.”’ 

And whistle he did, as we strode down the path—the sweetest, clearest 
notes I ever heard. And presently something ruffled the water, the little 
waves began to leap; a cool murmur came up, as it seemed, from the heart 
of the sea ; the Captain made the boat ready, and we jumped in. 

‘*That was pretty well done!’’ said I admiringly. 

‘*Tt is my good fortune, Joey, to always get what I want,’’ laughed he. 

As he trimmed the sail he fell to telling me about his voyages in the South 
Pacific and the awful white North ; of doubling the black precipices of Cape 


Horn, with floating icebergs threatening the ship on every side ; of how the 
sea monsters were harpooned, and the perils of the whalemen ; of the cruel 
floe, and the long days in Southern seas hunting for sperm. I could have 


listened to the man forever! I forgot ’ Lizbeth and the old gun, and when I 
trudged home my head was full of whaling stations, and blubber, and big 
fish, and sharp, clinker-built boats, and I acknowledged in my heart that 
Jack Rolfe was the finest fellow in the world. 

But presently the spell which he had thrown upon me passed away, and 
my jealousy revived. Though I no longer wished to harm the Captain, I saw 
that I must steal a march upon him. At nightfall | went to Elizabeth’s house, 
and found her leaning on the gate. She wore a muslin gown that looked like 
a white’cloud, and some blush roses were dying in her bosom. 

‘*Was it here you stood,”’ I asked sulkily, ‘‘when you wished Captain Rolfe 
good luck, as he started on his voyage ?”’ . 

‘Yes, Joey,’’ she answered in a dreamy voice ; ‘‘ just here.’’ 

‘* Elizabeth,’’ said I, ‘‘ I want you to promise to marry me when I grow up.”’ 

She opened wide her beautiful eyes. 

‘*That is a long time ahead, Joey.” 

‘Only five years,’’ I urged. ‘‘ You and I are of the same age. You ought 
to be willing to wait for me five years, for I love you tremendously, Elizabeth.”’ 

Somebody came up to us on the other side of the gate and, leaning over, 
put an arm around my companion. 

‘Here is another person that loves Elizabeth tremendously,’’ said Captain 
Rolfe, with laughter in his voice, ‘‘and as he is already grown up, she need 
not wait to marry him, Joey. Ah, my lad, you are too late—Elizabeth is 
promised to me. But, cheer up! you shall dance at her wedding.’’ 
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There is no more to tell. He wasn’t the man to let grass grow under his 
shoes. He married Elizabeth, and carried her off to the other side of the 
world. And the morning they left the village I wished Cindy had never 
fished me out of the old well. Even to this far day my heart thrills to the 
name of Elizabeth. 


SANCTUARY. 


By EvGAak FAWCETT. 





NOME, love, while the light is yet lowly and lazy 
( O’er languors of evening's red glooms ; 
While still the pale dise of each delicate daisy 
Has died not from pastures it plumes. 


y 


Come, hear the large boughs of the sycamores quiver 
With breeze that the sunset has brought, 

And watch how the reeds by the rims of the river 
To luminous ripples are wrought. 


Here bide we encompassed with calms and contentments, 
Our souls full of exquisite rest, 

The haughty old world, with its hollow presentments, 
Remoter than yonder dim west. 

Its fevers and follies, its boasts and ambitions, 
Like vanishing vapors are past ; 

We flouted the flaunt of their trivial traditions ; 
We broke from their bondage at last. 


Great Nature has girt us with spells like the greeting 
Of arms that allure and enwreathe. 
Her brooks in their flowing, her winds in their fleeting, 
Have grown like the breaths that we breathe. 
She sighs, and we sadden; she laughs, and we brighten ; 
Her gay moods or sombre we share; 
Our hope to the reach of her rainbow can heighten, 
Or turn, with her tears, to despair. 4 


She charms, yet she chides us; denies, yet endows us; 
And brews for us bitter with sweet ; 

Yet never by tawdry pretension o’erbrows us, 
Nor stings us by stealthy deceit. 

Her gifts to no caste or preferment she panders ; 
Divine her democracy stays; 

In sequences kinned with magnificent candors 
We search all her deeds and her days, 


At last have we changed for these pageants of cloudland 
The pomp that from falsity flows. 

At last have we bartered the loud land, the proud land, 
For bournes of relief and repose. 

Come, love, while the light is yet lazy ond lowly, 
Ere starshine the rich blue has cleft; 

Come, learn from great Nature how loftv and holy 
She looms o’er the life we have left! 

















THE BATH COMEDY.* 


By AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE, 
(AuTHors or “Tuk Pipe or Jennico,” “ Arai Bloom,” ETc.) 
SCENE XXII.— Conrinvuep. 
“LL eyes were fixed on the Irishman, and silence waited 
on his reply. He had grown so pale that his red head 
seemed to flame by contrast. He made a low bow. 

‘‘No, Kitty,’’ said he, in a very gentle voice, “1 
deny nothing.”’ 
haughty glance: ‘‘ This lady,’’ said he, ‘‘ has spoken 
truth ; as for me, Iam ready to meet the consequences of 
my conduct.”’ 

His eye finally rested once more on Lord Verney. The latter grew white 
and then scarlet, while Spicer whispered and again jogged. 

‘‘Of course,’’ blustered the youth, and wished that he had the curious 
digestion of his contemporaries, that his stomach did not so squeamishly rebel 
at the prospect of'a dose of steel, ‘‘ of course, sir, you must be aware- 

‘Tt shall be swords,’’ interrupted the irrepressible Spicer ; ‘‘ and, gad, sir, 
what my noble friend will have left of your body I will myself make mince 
of this night! Aye, sir,’’ said the Captain, beginning to squint as was his 
wont under excitement, and slapping his bony chest: ‘I will fight you 
' myself, sir.’’ 

‘Fight you !’’ exclaimed O’ Hara, suddenly stung into magnificent con- 
tempt. ‘‘ Fight you, sir?’’—he ran a withering eye over the grasshopper 
anatomy of the toady as he spoke—“ you, sir, you, the writer of that dirty 
note this morning, bidding me apologize—apologoize !’’ cried Denis, with his 
most luscious brogue, ‘‘to the man, Sir Jasper there, for having insulted you 
on the subject of your miserable mealy head—fight you, sir? Sure, rather 
than fight you,’’ said Mr. O’ Hara, searching for the most emphatic assevera- 
tion conceivable, ‘ I’d never fight again for the rest of my life! But I'll tell 
you what I’ll do for you: next time you thrust that ugly face of yours within 
the reach of me arm Oi’ll pull your nose till it’s as long as your tongue and as 
slender as your courage, damme !”’ 

““Oh, gad! what a low scoundrel,’’ murmured Captain Spicer, withdraw- 
ing quickly several paces, and with an intensified cast in his eye, ‘‘’ tis positive 
unfit for a gentleman to speak to him.”’ 


COPYRIGHT, 1900. @Y EGERTON CASTLE * Begun in December 1800 19 
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‘* Now, my lord,’’ said O’ Hara, resuming his easy dignity. 

But that her comedy should drift into tragedy was none of Mistress Kitty’s 
intentions. Briskly stepping between the laboriously pugnacious Verney and 
the poor Irishman whose eye (for all his present composure) shone with the 
lust of the fray, she thus addressed them collectively and in turn : 

‘‘Shame, shame, gentlemen, I protest! Is it not enough that a poor 
woman’s heart should be set a-fluttering by over-much love, must it now go 
pit-a-pat again for over-much hate? My Lord Verney, think of your mother. 
Think of her, of whose declining years you are the sole prop and joy ; recall 
to mind those principles of high morality, of noble Christian duty, which 
that paragon of women so sedulously inculcated in you!’ Her voice quivered 
on the faintest note of mockery. ‘‘Oh, what would that worthy lady’s feel- 
ings be, were you to be brought home to her—a corse! What, ah, what 
indeed ! would your feelings be if, by some accident’’ (here she shot involun- 
tarily what was almost the suspicion of a wink in the direction of O’ Hara) 
‘vou had to answer for the life of a fellow creature before to-morrow’s dawn? 
Why, you could never open your Bible again without feeling in your bosom 
the throbbing heart of Cain.’’ She stopped to draw breath. 

Mr. Stafford, one delighted grin, slid the whole length of the table on which 
he sat with dangling legs, to get a fuller view of the saucy face: ‘‘ Incompar- 
able Bellairs,’’ he murmured to himself with keen appreciation. And: ‘So, 
ho, my noble friend,’’ thought he, as he shot a glance at the solemn Verney, 
‘*now do I know what has closed to you forever the gates of Paradise.’’ 

*‘And you, Mr. O’Hara,’’ resumed the lady, turning her eye, full of inde- 
finable and entrancing subtleties, upon the honest gentleman, ‘‘ would you 
have me forgive you this night’s work? Do not, then, do not force this im- 
petuous young man into an unnecessary quarrel. Allow him to withdraw his 
challenge. Do that in atonement, sir,’’ said she, with much severity of accent ; 
but her eye said sweetly enough, ‘‘ Do that for me,’’ and gave further promise 
of unutterable reward. 

‘*Madam,’’ said 0’ Hara, glancing away as if the sight of her beauty were 
now more pain than pleasure to him, ‘‘’tis for my Lord Verney to speak ; I 
am entirely at his orders. I understand,’’ and here, for all his chivalrous- 
ness, he could not refrain him from a point of satire, ‘‘ I understand, ma’am, 
that you have given him the right to espouse your quarrels.”’ 

‘Most certainly,’’ said the crimson Verney, who had been monstrously 
uneasy during his lady’s sermon, not only because every word of it hit some 
tender point of his abnormally developed conscience, but also because of an 
indefinable sensation that he was being held up to ridicule, ‘‘ most certainly, 
sir, it is as Mistress Bellairs’ future husband that I find it incumbent—that I 
find myself forced, reluctantly—no, I mean > here he floundered and 








looked round for Spicer, who, however, was ostentasiously turning his back 
upon the proceedings and gazing at the moon. ‘‘ In fact,’’ resumed the poor 
youth, falling back on his own unguided wits, ‘‘I have no alternative but to 
demand satisfaction for an attempt on the honor of the future Lady Verney.”’ 

‘Mercy on us !’’ cried Mistress Kitty, with a shrill, indignant little scream. 
“Oh, fie, my lord, who would have deemed you so bloodthirsty? Before 
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heaven,’”’ she cried piously, glancing at the raftered ceiling, ‘‘ before heaven, 
it would be the death of me, were there to be quarrelling, strife, contention 
for me—for me! Who am 1?’ she said, with angelic humility, ‘that two 
such gallant gentlemen should stake their lives for me? Rather,’’ said she, 
*¢ will I give you back your word, my lord. Indeed,’’ (this with a noble air 
of sacrifice) ‘‘I feel that Providence has but too clearly shown me my duty. 
Hush, hush, Verney, bethink yourself. How could I ever face your mother 
(were you indeed to survive the encounter) with the knowledge that I had 
exposed you to danger? that for me you had loaded your soul with blood- 
guiltiness !’’ 

She shuddered and looked delicious. 

**Child,’’ said she meltingly, as Lord Verney faintly protested, ‘‘ it must 
be so. I have felt it more than once ; you are too young.’’? There was a con- 
viction in her voice that gave no hope of reprieve, and Lord Verney, who had 
already found out that Mistress Bellairs was too dangerous a delight to pursue 
with comfort, accepted his sentence with a Christian resignation that did 
justice to his mother’s training. 

‘*All, all must now be over between us,’’ said Kitty pathetically, ‘‘save a 
gentle friendship! Your hand, my lord.’’ 

She reached for his clumsy paw with her determined little fingers. 

‘‘Mr. O’Hara,’’ said she, turning round, ‘J forgive you. Your hand, 
also, sir.’ 

If the clasp she extended to Verney was purely official, that with which she 
now seized ©’ Hara’s cold right hand was eloquent enough with quick and 
secret pressure. But, for the first time in his life, perhaps, O’ Hara was slow 
in returning a woman’s token. 

‘*Shake hands,’’ ordered Mistress Bellairs decisively, and joined the bel- 
ligerents’ palms.’ 

Here Stafford sprang jovially to the assistance of the pretty peacemaker. 

‘Right, right !’’ cried he. ‘‘Shake hands on it Jike good fellows. Fie! 
who could keep up a feud under those beaming eyes?—Never be downcast, 
Verney, lad ! what did I tell thee, only yesterday, in the Pump Room, about 
thy halo?—Denis, my boy, I’ve always loved thee, but now [’ll love thee 
more than ever, if only thou wilt mix us a bowl of punch in right good Irish 
fashion, so that in it we may drown all enmity and drink good friendship— 
and above all, toast the divine Kitty Bellairs !’’ 

‘*Hurroosh,’’ cried O’ Hara, and with a valiant gulp determined to swallow 
his own bitter disappointment and flood in a tide of warm gaiety the cold ache 
in his heart. ‘‘ By all means,”’ cried he, wrung Verney’s hand with feverish 
cordiality, and gave one last sadly-longing look at Kitty and his lovely delusive 
dream. 

Then spinning round upon himself he demanded loudly of the willing 
landlord, lemons and ‘‘ the craythur—a couple of bottles, my friend—a bowl 
of sugar and a trifle of wather—the smaller the kittle the better it boils.’’ 
And : ‘‘ Wake up, man!”’ cried he, slapping Sir Jasper on the back so that 
the powder flew from that baronet’s cue. ‘‘ Sure we’re all happy, now.”’ 

‘*Where’s my wife, sir?’’ said the gloomy husband, springing to his feet 
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fiercely. ‘‘ I’ve been made a fool of between you, but all this does not tell 
me where my wife is! Stafford, man, I see it now: this has been a blind.’’ 
He struck his forehead. ‘‘ Ha, yes, I have it now, it was a false scent—the 
villain, the fox is off with her on another road, with his tongue in his cheek, 
grinning to think of me sitting and waiting for them at Devizes !—Tom, the 
chaise, the horses! There’s not a moment to be lost !”’ 

** Devil a horse or chay for me, sir,’’ cried his friend. And nodding at 
Kitty : ‘‘ 1 know when I’m in good company,”’ he pursued, ‘‘ if you don’ t.— 
Sit down, man, there’s punch brewing. Your vengeance will keep hot enough, 
ha, ha! but the punch won't.” 

‘Glory be to God,”’ cried O’ Hara, staring at Sir Jasper as if he were a 
natural curiosity, ‘‘ I’ve known many a madman, but I never knew one mad 
enough yet to run away from a punch-bowl !’’ 

With lace ruffles neatly turned back from his deft hands, O’ Hara began to 
peel the lemons. 

‘*Do you,’ now said Captain Spicer with an ingratiating chirp, ‘‘do you 
really care for quite so much peel in the bowl . . . ahem?’ 

The speaker stopped suddenly and seemed to wither quite away under a 
sudden look from the punch-brewer (who had made a movement as though 
to put his knife and lemons down and employ his fingers differently), and the 
next instant found him whispering in Stafford’s ear : 

‘You're a man of the world, I know, friend Stafford,’’ said he. ‘' No 
doubt you will laugh at my over-nice sense of delicacy, but just now, in his 
ravings, poor O’ Hara made a kind of threat, I believe, about pulling my nose. 
What would you advise me to do in the matter? Look over it, eh?’’ 

‘**Certainly,’’ cried the spark, with a glance of the most airy contempt. 
** Look over it, as straight as you can. Look over it, by all means, but as you 
value the symmetry of that ornament to your countenance, Captain Spicer— 
if I were you I should keep it well buttered.”’ 

* * * x * * * * * 

With an art of which he alone was master, Captain Spicer hereupon vanished 

from the company, without being missed. 


SCENE XXIII. 

‘Tis an orgy !’’ exclaimed Lady Maria. 

“Oh, Jasper !’’ sobbed Lady Standish. 

‘’Twould be interesting to know,’’ further trumpeted Lady Maria, ‘‘ which 
of these gentlemen is supposed to have run away with the Widow Bellairs?”’ 

**Oh, Kitty,’’ sobbed Lady Standish. 

‘“My God!”’ said Sir Jasper, laying down his reeking glass and hardly 
believing his eyes. 

Mistress Kitty (seated between O’ Hara and Stafford at the end of the table, 
while Lord Verney and Sir Jasper faced each other) continued, unmoved, to 
sip her fragrant brew and cocked her wicked eye at the newcomers, enjoying 
the situation prodigiously. She laid an arresting hand upon the cuffs of her 
neighbors, who, all polite amazement, were about to spring to their feet. 
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** Keep still,’’ said she, ‘‘ keep still and let Sir Jasper and his lady first have 
their little explanation undisturbed. Never intermeddle between husband "4 
and wife,’’ she added demurely, ‘it has always been one of my guiding 
axioms.’ 

** Well, Sir Jasper Standish, these are pretty goings on !’’ cried Lady Ma- 
ria, ‘‘for a three-months’ husband. . . . (Hold up, my poor dear Julia!) 
Profligate !’’ snorted the old lady, boring the baronet through with one gim- 
let eye. ‘* Dissolute wretch ! highwayman !”’ 

**T demand,”’ fluted Lady Standish’s plaintive treble (in her gentle obsti- 


se nares 


nate heart she had come to the fixed resolution of never allowing Sir Jasper a 
out of her sight again), ‘‘ I demand to be brought back to my mother, and 
to have an immediate separation.’’ 


**Running away with women out of the streets of Bath !—A lady”’ (sniff) - 
‘supposed to be engaged to my nevvy ! Poor deluded boy— i 

‘*And my dearest friend! Oh, Jasper! how could you ?”’ 

Sir Jasper broke in upon his wife’s pipe with the anguished roar of the a 
goaded : ‘‘ The devil take me,’’ cried he, ‘‘if I don’t think the whole world’s j 
going mad! / elope with the Widow Bellairs, Lady Maria, ma’am? J “te 
treacherous, my lady? Ha!’’? He _ positively capered with fury and . 
wounded feelings and general distraction, as he drew the incriminating a 
documents from his breast, and flourished them, one in each hand, under % 
the very nose of his accusers. ‘‘ What of Red Curl, madam? what of the . 
man who kissed the dimple, madam? what of your lover, madam ? 4 

In his confusion he hurled the last two demands straight in Lady Maria’s f 
face, who, with all the indignation of outraged virtue, exclaimed upon her + 
deepest note : 

‘¢ Vile slanderer, I deny it!”’ bo ' 

Here Mistress Bellairs deemed the moment ripe for her delicate interference. ‘ 

‘*My lovely Standish,’’ she cried, ‘‘ you look sadly. Indeed I fear you wal 
will swoon if you do not sit. Pray, Mr. Stafford, conduct my Lady Stan- r 
dish to the arm-chair and make her sip a glass of cordial from the bowl ‘a 
yonder.” a 

“Oh, Kitty !”’ cried Lady Standish, and devoured the widow’s face with % 


eager eyes to see whether friend or enemy was heralded there. i 
‘*My dear,’’ whispered Kitty, ‘“‘ nothing could be going better. Sit down, ‘a 
I tell you, and I promise you that in ten minutes you will have Sir Jasper ' 
on his knees.” 
Then running up to Sir Jasper and speaking with the most childlike and 
deliberate candor : i 
‘Pray, Sir Jasper,’’ said she, ‘*and what might you be prating of letters 
and red curls? Strange, now,’’ she looked round the company with dewy, : 
guileless eyes, ‘‘J lost a letter only a day or two ago at your house—a,’’ she if 
dropped her lids with a most entrancing little simper, ‘‘a rather private let- 
ter. I believe I must have lost it in dear Julia’s parlor, near the sofa, for I 
remember I pulled out my handkerchiefl——’’ 
**Good God !’’ said Sir Jasper hoarsely, and glared at her—all doubt, and 
crushed the letters in her hand. 
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‘Could you—could you have fownd it, Sir Jasper, | wonder? Mercy on 
me! And then this morning .. . ’tis the strangest thing . I get an- 
other letter, another rather private letter, and after despatching a few notes 
to my friends, for the life of me, I could not find the letter any more! And 
I vow I wanted it, for I had scarce glanced at it.’’ 

‘*Oh, Mistress Bellairs !’’ cried Sir Jasper. ‘‘ Tell me,’’ cried he panting, 
‘* what did these letters contain ?”’ 

‘‘La!’’ said she, ‘‘ what a question to put to a lady !”’ 

‘* For God’s sake, madam !”’ said he, and in truth he looked piteous. 

‘Then, step apart,’’ said she, ‘‘and for dear Julia’s sake I will confide in 
you, as a gentleman.’’ 

She led him to the moonlit window, while all followed them with curious 
eyes—except Verney, who surreptitiously drank his punch, and slid away 
from the table, with the fear of his aunt in his heart. And now Mistress 
Kitty hung her head, looked exceedingly bashful and exceedingly coy. She 
took up a corner of her dainty flowered gown and plaited it in her fingers. 

‘‘Was there,’’ she asked, ‘‘was there anything of the description of a— 
of a trifling lock of hair in the first letter—’twas somewhat of an auburn 
hue?’’ 

‘* Confusion !’’ exclaimed the baronet, thrust the fateful letters into her 
hand, and turning on his heel, stamped his foot, muttering furiously : ‘‘Curse 
the fool that wrote them, and the feather-head that dropped them !”’ 

‘** And what of the fool that picked them up and read them?’’ whispered 
Mistress Kitty’s voice in his ears, sharp as a slender stiletto. 

She looked him up and down with a fine disdainful mockery. 

‘* Why will you men write?’’ said she meaningly. ‘‘ Letters are danger- 
ous things !”’ 

He stood convicted, without a word. 

**La! what a face!’’ she cried aloud now. ‘‘I protest you quite frighten 
me. And how is it you are not overjoyed, Sir Jasper? Here is your Julia 
proved whiter than the driven snow and more injured than Griselidis, and 
you not at her feet !”’ 

‘‘ Where is she?”’ said Sir Jasper, half strangled by contending emotions. 

‘‘Why, there, in that arm-chair in the ingle-nook.”’ 

Mistress Kitty smoothed her restored treasures quite tenderly, folded them 
neatly and slipped them into the little brocade bag that hung at her waist. 

* * * * * * 

‘* Indeed, Lady Standish,’’ said Mr. Stafford, ‘‘a glass of punch will do 
you no harm.”’ 

‘*Punch?”’ echoed Lady Maria. Then turning fiercely on her nephew: 
‘‘What, my lord!” said she, ‘‘would your mother say? Why, you are 
positively reeking with the dissolute fumes !”’ 

‘*My dear Lady Maria,’’ interposed the urbane Stafford, ‘‘a mere cordial, 
a grateful fragrance to heighten the heart after fatigue and emotions, a sover- 
eign thing, madam, against the night air—the warmest antidote. A sip of it, 
I assure you, would vastly restore you.”’ 

‘‘T,”’ she said, ‘‘I drink with the profligate and the wanton !—the deceiv- 
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ing husband and the treacherous friend!’’ She gave the fiercer refusal for 
that she felt so strongly in her old bones the charm of his description. 

‘*Pooh, pooh! my dear ladies, if that is all,’’ said Mr. Stafford, ‘‘ then, 
by heaven, let the glass circulate at once! Indeed, your la’ship,’’ turning 
to Lady Standish, ‘‘so far from our good Jasper having anything to say to 
Mistress Bellairs’ presence here to-night, let me assure you that he and I set 
out alone at an early hour this evening with no other object but to be of ser- 
vice to your ladyship—whom your anxious husband had been led to believe 
was likely to come this way . . . somewhat—ah—unsuitably protected, as he 
thought.”’ 

Then he bent down and whispered into Lady Standish’s pretty ear (which 
she willingly enough lent to such consoling assurances): ‘‘As for your 
friend—’’ he went on, ‘‘our delightful if volatile Bellairs—she came here 
with a vastly different person to Sir Jasper: poor O’ Hara yonder—who’s 
drinking all the punch! She will tell you herself how it happened. 

But, gracious stars, my dear Lady Maria, have you not yet been given a glass 
of the—of Mr. O’ Hara’s restorative ?”’ 

** Allow me,”’ cried Kitty, who, having just settled Sir Jasper’s business 
for him, had now freedom to place her energies elsewhere. ‘‘ Dearest Lady 
Maria, how sweet of you to join us in our little reconciliation feast!’’ She 
took a brimming glass from O’Hara’s hands and held it, with a winning 
smile, for Lady Maria’s acceptance. 

‘*Madam !’’ responded the matron, scowled, drew her voluminous skirts 
together and became impenetrably deaf. 

‘*Ah,”’ cried the widow on her topmost notes, ‘‘madam, how I should 
have revered such a relative as yourself! Next to the joy of calling my Lord 
Verney’s mother my mother would have been that of calling his aunt my aunt! 
But the dream is over, Lord Verney and I can never be more to each other 
than we are now.’’ . 

‘Eh ?’’—the dowager recovered her hearing. ‘‘What’s that, what’s that, 
nevvy ?”’ 

‘‘’Tis, alas, true,’’ said Lord Verney, with great demureness ; ‘‘ Mistress 
Bellairs has given me back my word.”’ 

‘* Forgive me, dear Lady Maria,’ trilled the widow. : 

‘** Mercy on us!’’ ejaculated the old lady ; then, as if unconsciously, groped 
for the glass in Mistress Kittv’s hand. 

‘*Sit down, sit down all!’ cried Mistress Bellairs. Stafford echoed with 
a jovial shout. There was a call for a fresh bowl. O’Hara’s eyes began to 
dance, his tongue to resume its glibness. And Lady Maria was surprised to 
find how long her tumbler took to empty, but, curiously, never failed to be 
looking the other way when Mistress Bellairs with tenderest solicitude plied 
the silver ladle in her direction. 

‘*T hope,’’ said the ancient lady, now wreathed in smiles, ‘‘ 1 hope that 
Mr. O’Hara’s cordial is not really stronger than Madeira wine, which my 
physician—that charming Sir George—says is all I ought to drink.”’ 

‘Madeira?’’ cried Mr. O’ Hara, ‘‘ Madeira wine is a very fair drink. 

It is a fine, stirring dhrink. But ’tis apt, I’m afraid, to heat the blood over- 
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much. Now, claret?’’ he went on, pursuing the thesis. . . . ‘‘claret’s the 
wine for gentlemen—only for the divil of a way it has of lying cold upon the 
stomach . . . after four or five bottles. . . . Do I hear you say ‘ Port’ over 
there, Tom, me boy? I'll not deny but that port has qualities ; it’s strong, 
it’s mellow—but it’s heavy. It sends a fellow to sleep, and that’s a terrible 
bad mark against it; for ’tis near as bad for a man to sleep when he has a 
bottle going, as when he has a lady coming. Then there’s champagne for 
you: there’s exhilaration in champagne, ’tis the real tipple for a gentleman 
when he’s alone—in a (éte-di-i¢te—but ’tis not the wine for great company. 
Now, my dear friends,’’ said O’ Hara, stirring his new brew with the touch 
of a past master, ‘‘if you want to know a wine that combines the fire of the 
Madeira with the elegance of the claret, the power and mellowness of the 
Port with the exhilaration of the Champagne—there’s nothing in the world 
can compare to a fine screeching bowl of brandy punch !”’ 


SCENE XXIV. 

WuHeEn Mistress Kitty had sipped half a glass with great show of relish and 
rakishness, and Lady Standish, under protest, had sucked a few spoonfuls ; 
when Lady Maria, stuck in the middle of her fourth helping, protested that 
she really could not finish the tumbler and forthwith begin to show signs of 
incoherence and somnolence ; when O’ Hara broke into snatches of song, and 
Lord Verney began to make calf’s-eyes afresh at the lost Mistress Kitty ; 
when Sir Jasper, hanging round his wife’s chair, showed unequivocal signs 
of repentance and a longing for reconciliation, and Stafford himself became 
more pointed in his admiration of Mistress Kitty and a trifle broader in his 
jests than was quite consistent with his usual breeding, the little widow 
deemed it, at last, time to break up the party. 

There was a vast bustle, a prodigious ordering and counter-ordering. 

‘* Never mind me,’’ whispered Stafford, ever full of good humor and tact, 
into Sir Jasper’s ear ; ‘‘ take your wife home, man. I'll sleep here, if needs be.”’ 

‘* Not a foot,’’ asserted O’ Hara, apparently quite sober, and speaking with 
the most pleasant deliberation in the world, ‘‘ not a foot will I stir from this 
place so long as there is a lemon left.’’ 

‘*The cursed scoundrel,’ cried Lord Verney, babbling with fury as he 
returned from the stables ; ‘‘the scoundrel, Spicer, has driven off with my 
curricle !’’ 

‘*Then shall we be a merry trio to drink daylight in,’”’ said Stafford, and 
cheered. 

‘*Come, dear Lady Maria,’’ said Kitty. ‘‘I shall take care of you. I will 
give you a seat in my chaise ; we shall drive home together.’’ 

‘**Certainly, my dear, certainly,’? mumbled the dowager. ‘‘ Who is that 
remarkably agreeable person ?’’ she requested to know of Stafford in her pro- 
digiously audible whisper. ‘‘ My dear,’’ she turned again to Kitty, ‘I like 
you wenderfully. I cannot quite remember your name, my dear, but we 
will go home together.”’ 

‘‘Dear, dear Lady Maria!’’ cried Mistress Kitty, honey sweet. ‘‘My 
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Lord Verney, give your arm to your revered relative—mind you lead her 
carefully,’’ she said, with all the imps in her eyes dancing, ‘‘for | fear Mr. 
Stafford’s cordial has proved a little staggering—uafter the night air! And 
warn her ladyship’s attendant to be ready to escort us back in my carriage.”’ 

Then, taking advantage of Sir Jasper’s absence—that gentleman might even 
then be heard cursing his sleeping servants in the yard—Mistress Kitty ran 
over to Lady Standish, who stood wistful and apart at the ingle-nook. 

‘“*My dear”? she murmured, ‘‘ the game is in your hands,” 

‘* Ah, no!’ returned the other. ‘‘Oh, Kitty, you have been an evil coun- 
sellor !”’ 

‘Ts this your gratitude?’ retorted Kitty, and pinched her friend with 
vicious little fingers. ‘‘ Why, woman, your husband never thought so much 
of you in his life as he does now! Why, there has never been so much fuss 
made over you since you were born. Are these your thanks?’’ 

‘*Oh, for the moment when I can fly to his bosom and tell him all! My 
foolish endeavor to make him jealous, my sinful pretence that he had a rival 
in my heart !”’ 

‘* What?’ exclaimed the widow, and her whisper took all the emphasis of 
ashriek. ‘‘Fly to his bosom? Then I have done with you! Bring him to 
his knees you mean, madam. Tell him all? Tell him all! forsooth, let him 
know you have made a fool of him, all for nothing ; let him think that you 
had never had an idea beyond pining for his love; that no other man ever 
thought of you, that he has never had a rival, never will have one, that you 
are merely his own uninteresting Julia whom nobody wants? Why, Lady 
Standish, ’tis laying down the arms when the battle is yours. Sheer insan- 
ity! Prodigious, prodigious!’’ cried Mistress Kitty. ‘‘Is it possible that 
you and I are of ‘the same sex ?”’ 

Bewildered, yet half convinced, Lady Standish listened and wondered. 

‘* Be guided by me,’’ whispered Kitty again. ‘‘ Indeed, my dear, I mean 
well by you. Keep your secret if you love your husband. Keep it more 
preciously than you would keep your youth and your beauty ; for I tell you 
*tis now, your most valuable possession. Here,’’ said she, and took a letter 
from her famous bag and thrust it into Julia’s hands, ‘here is what will 
bring him to his knees! Oh, what a game you have upon this drive homg if 
you know how to play it!”’ 

‘* What is this, now?’’ cried Lady Standish. 

‘‘Hush !’’ ordered Kitty, and clapped her friend’s hand over the letter. 
‘*Promisé, promise! Here comes your lord !”’ 

Sir Jasper had approached them as she spoke ; he now bowed confusedly 
and took his wife’s hand. But 

‘‘A word in your ear,’’ said Mistress Kitty, arresting him as they were 
about to pass out. ‘‘A word in your ear, sir. If a man has a treasure at 
home he would keep for himself, he will do well to guard it! An unwatched 
jewel, my good sir, invites thieves. Good-night !”’ 

* * * * * 

And now in the great room of the Bear Inn were left only three: the two 

gallant gentlemen, O’ Hara and Stafford, and Mistress Kitty. 
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Mistress Kitty’s game had been successfully played out; and yet the lady 
lingered. 

‘*Good-night,’’ she began, then shot a glance at Stafford. ‘‘I wonder,’’ 
she said innocently, ‘‘if my carriage be ready, and whether Lady Maria is 
well installed ?”’ 

‘*T will see,’’ said Stafford simply, and vanished. 

O’ Hara stood by the table, slowly dipping the ladle into the punch and 
absently pouring the liquor back into the bowl again. She sidled round to 
him. 

‘Denis !’’ said she. 

He turned his wildly-bright eyes upon her, but made no answer. 

‘*T’m going back,’’ said she, and held out her hand. 

He carefully put down the ladle, took the tips of her little fingers and 
kissed them. But his hands and his lips were cold. 

‘**Glory be to God,”’ said he, ‘‘it’s a grand game you played with me . 
the Bath Comedy entirely, Kitty.’’ 

Then he dropped her hand and took up the punch-ladle again with down- 
cast looks. 

** Will you not give me your arm to my carriage?’’ said she, after a slight 
pause. 

‘‘Ah, Kitty, sure haven’t you broke my heart for me, and has not the 
punch robbed me of my legs !”’ 

His wild bright eyes were deeply sad as he turned them on her, and he was 
pale as death. 

She drew back quickly, frowned, hesitated, frowned again, and then bright- 
ened up once more. 

‘*Then, sir,’’ said she, ‘‘ when your legs are restored to you, pray let them 
conduct your heart round to my lodgings, and we shall see what can be done 
towards mending it.’’ 

She dropped him a curtsey and was gone. 

As Stafford folded her into the chaise, he whispered : 

‘Tf ever 7 have a chance of running away with you, Kitty, I'll take very 
good care not to let you know which road I mean to choose.”’ 

* * * * * * 


SCENE XXV. 

As THE carriage rolled homewards, on the Bath Road, Lady Standish, both 
hands folded over the mysterious letter, sat staring out of the window with 
unseeing eyes. The dawn had begun to break upon a cloudless sky ; the air 
was chill and brisk ; mists wreathed white scarves over the fields. She felt 
conscious in every fibre of her being that Sir Jasper was eagerly contemplat- 
ing her in the cold gray light. Heart and brain were in a turmoil ; the 
anguish, the violent emotions, the successive scenes of the last forty-eight 


hours passed again before her mind like a phantasmagoria. Partly because 
of Mistress Bellairs’ advice and partly because of a certain womanly resent- 
ment, which, gentle as she was, still reared itself within her, she did not even 
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cast a look upon her husband, but sat mutely, gazing at the land. Presently 
she became aware that he had slid an arm behind her waist. She trembled a 
little, but did not turn to him. 

‘* Julia,’’ said he, in a muffled uncertain tone, ‘‘ Julia, I—I have done you 
injustice.’’ Then, for jealousy is as ill to extinguish as a fire that smolders, 
a flame of the evil passion leaped up again within him. ‘‘ But you must 
admit,’’ said he, ‘‘ that I had cause. Your own words, I may say your own 
confession 

Lady Standish turned her head, lifted heavy lids and for a moment fixed 
upon him the most beautiful eyes in the world. 

‘*Nay,’’ said she, ‘‘I made no confession.’’ Her tongue trembled upon 
other protestations, yet Kitty’s warning carried the day. 

‘Tell me,’’ said he, and bent to her, ‘‘tell me, was it Lord Verney after 
all?”’ 

Lady Standish again raised her eyes to his face, and could such a thing 
have been possible in a creature whose very being was all tenderness, he 
would have sworn that in her gaze there was contempt. 

‘Sir Jasper,’’ said she, ‘‘it never was Lord Verney!’’ And then she 
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added: ‘*‘ Has there not been enough of this’ 

As she spoke she moved her hands and involuntarily looked down at the 
letter she held. Then she sat as if turned to stone. The letter was in Sir 
Jasper’s writing and addressed to Mistress Bellairs ! 

‘‘ What have you there?” cried he. 

‘*Nay,”’ said she, ‘‘ I know not, for tis not my letter. But you will know.’ 
And she held it up to him, and her hand did not tremble, yet was a cold fear 
upon her. ‘‘ You wrote it,’’ she said. He stared and his countenance 
changed, utter discomposure fell upon him. 

‘* Julia,’’ cried he, ‘‘ Julia, upon my honor! I swear ’twas nothing, less 
than nothing, a mere idle bit of gallantry—a jest!” As he spoke he fell 
upon one knee in the chaise at her feet. 

‘*Then I may read it?’’ said she. 

‘¢Ah, Julia !’’ cried he, and encircled her with his arms. She felt the 
straining eagerness of his grasp, she felt his heart beat stormily. With a 
sudden warmth she knew that after all his love was hers. 

Then she had an inspiration worthy of a cleverer woman—but love has his 
own geniuses. She disengaged herself from his embrace and put the letter 
into his hand. 

‘**Take it,’’ said she. 

‘¢ Julia,’ he eried, and shook from head to foot and the tears sprang to his 
eyes, ‘‘ I never gave her a serious thought. I vow I hate the woman.’’ 

‘Then tear it up,’’ said Lady Standish, with a superhuman magnanimity 
that almost turned her faint. 

He rose and tore the letter into shreds quickly, lest she should repent, and 
flung them out of the window. She watched the floating pieces flutter and 
vanish. In her secret soul she said to herself : 

‘* Mistress Bellairs and I shall be very good friends, at a distance.”’ 

Her husband was kneeling at her feet again. 
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‘* Angel !”’ cried he pleadingly, and once more she was in his arms; and 
yet his jealous heart kept growling within him, like a surly dog that will not 
be silenced. ‘‘Julia,’’ said he in her ear, ‘‘but one word, one word, my 
love! Julia, is there anyone, anything between us?”’ 

‘**Oh, that,’’ she said, and smiled archly, ‘ that, sir, you must discover for 
yourself.’? Her head sank on his shoulder as she spoke. 

‘“You torture me!’’ he murmured. But she knew that he had never 
kissed her with such passion in all his life before. 

* * * * * * 

As her chaise followed on the road, some hundred yards or so behind Sir 
Jasper’s, Mistress Bellairs, sitting beside Lady Maria (who snored the whole 
way with rhythmic steadiness) gazed across the livid fields towards the low 
horizon where the slow fires of dawn were pulsing into brightness. She was 
in deeply reflective mood. 

In her excited, busy brain she revolved many important questions and 
weighed the gains and losses in her game of ‘‘ Love and Hazard’’ with all 
the seriousness of the gambler homeward bound after a heavy night. 

‘* At least,’’ she thought, upon a little sigh, with some complacency, ‘I 
did a vastly good turn to my Lady Standish. But the woman is a fool, if a 
sweet one, and fools are past permanent mending. I did well,’’ thought she, 
**to condemn the Calf—there is no doubt of that.’’ She glanced at Lady 
Maria’s withered countenance, unlovely and undignified in her stupor 
‘*The menagerie would have been the death of me promptly. . . . But my 
poor O’Hara! How could I ever have called him a cucumber? There was 
love for the taking, now—yet no! Worshipper, vastly well; but husband ? 
—not for me, not for me! Bless me,’ she cried to herself testily ; ‘‘is a 
woman to have no choice between midwinter, green spring, or the dog days? 
If I ever allow myself to be abducted again, ’twill be with your Man of the 
World—one with palate enough to relish me without wanting to swallow me 
at a gulp.”’ 

She paused in her train of thought to laugh at the recollection of Mr. Staf- 
ford’s parting speech. ‘‘ There is an easy heart for you!’’ she murmured. 
‘‘A gallant gentleman, with as pretty a wit as O’ Hara himself, and every 
whit as good a leg. . . . Perhaps,’’ thought Mistress Kitty, yawned and 
sleepily nodded her delicate head ; dreamed then a little dream and saw a 
silver Beau in the moonlight, and woke up with a smile. The spires of Bath 
Cathedral pierced silver grey through a golden mist ; far beneath her gaze, as 
the chaise began to tip the crest of the great hill, like a silver ribbon ran the 
river. ‘‘Perhaps. . . . We shall see,” said the widow. 





THE END. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AS A SPORT. 
By W. Nutrinc. 
FEEL very sorry for our fathers, all the way back to Adam. They missed 

a sport entirely new with this generation. Photography appeals to more 

people than any other sport. A camera weighs less than a gun, and will 
shoot straighter—at least, straighter than my gun. All the subtle stealing up 
on the game, all the careful study of the hour and the place are as necessary 
for the camerist, as for the gunner or the fisher. There are just about five 
days in the Spring when a certain lovely water and foliage subject that I wot 
of, is at its best. For two years those five days have been stormy or windy. 
When the leaves are just as large as a mouse’s ear, and there is the faintest 
possible breeze—enough to kiss the water—here or there, at five in the after- 
noon of a bright day you can leap into success from that waterside, provided, 
of course, you jump the right way. This is to tell you how to jump 

Your apparatus should not be very small —a plate less than 5x7 inches 
affords no result that can be placed on the wall. The next size larger is 
better. Do not bother with films unless you are making a long journey. In 
that case have large films. 

It is not true that films are much lighter than plates. Carry few plates, 
and a six-half-eight-half folding camera—not the big black boxes, but a 
lighter, tighter affair, in the least compass, in canvas box. The bare camera 
of this size need not weigh three pounds. One kind is as good as another, 
provided it is very compact. A camera is merely a dark box. The lens is 
more important. Beware of taking lenses at marked capacity. Try the lens 
wide open, that is, without stops, and learn whether the edges of the negative 
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are as sharp and clear as the center. ‘The higher the price the better your 
result. But a small lens of the finest manufacture will do better work than a 
large, cheap lens. Have a tripod and use it when possible. A tipsy photo- 
graph is worse than a tipsy man, for the picture can never reform. 

If you have not a true eve, have a wee level attached to your camera. 
Procure a focussing cloth that is not slippery. Broadcloth is best—a square 
piece of a yard, for small work. 

The shutter for making rapid exposures is best bought as a part of the lens, 
though some lenses take better a shutter slipped on the front or screwed 
at back of lens. 

The plate-holders should have rubber slides. You are now fitted with all 





























/ MONUMENT STREET. 
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necessaries, provided you are furnished with good judgment and ten things 
more—an exposure table (several are published); a fairly light day; a 
dependable plate ; a wheel or carriage, or an uncommonly strong pair of legs ; 
a companion to double your joys and divide your sorrows (and incidentally 
carry part of the luggage) ; a fine country, full of rocks, dells, sheep and 
Jersey cows ; patience ; a good conscience ; love of sport; and a rigid deter- 
mination to secure one good subject rather than twenty fair or poor ones. 

In choosing a subject take heed that there shall be some features that 
appear large on the ground glass. The lens foreshortens in such a way that 
a novice can never tell without the instrument whether a plausible scene 
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is worth having. <A 
landscape is not to be 
looked at through a 
microscope, but should 
speak for itself viewed 
at a distance of some 
paces. Panoramas are 
seldom good art. The 
objects are too small. 

The ordinary pho- 
tographic print is too 
nearly square. Note 
whether you have a 
great, blank sky. If 
so, and the scene is 
otherwise good, you 
should either (1) drop 
your front board to 
include more fore- 
ground and shut out 
more sky, or (2) use 
an isochromatic plate 
and secure cloud ef- 
fects, or (3) when you 
print the negative, cut 
off a portion of the sky, 
and secure a panel 
shape. 

The subject influ- 
ences choice of plate. 
Animals require a very 
fast plate to make sure 
of good results. For 
still life, a plate of 
moderate speed will 
bear a greater variation 
in time of exposure. 

A smooth landscape 
—what is often called 
a ‘‘ gentleman’s place”’ 
—does not give an at- 
tractive result.’ What 
appears rough, and 
even unsightly to the 
eye, is often very de- 
sirable on the ground 
glass. Stony fields, 
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decrepit walls, and especially weather beaten cottages, are rare game. Chose 
crossroads, a rolling country, and deciduous trees. 

If the subject has only one feature, that feature must be very strong. 
Animals, fences, trees, water, roads, are five usual features. Three of these 
together, if they are all ordinary, are generally pleasing. If four of five can 
be included, so much the better. But either a very choice water-side, or a 
graceful group of beasts, should be sufficient in itself. Let one tree be 
quite large and throw its limbs across the upper sky. Do not balance the 
scene. Make it heavier on one side than on the other. The main features 
are better somewhat out of center. 

Spring and Autumn are the best seasons. Mid-summer foliage is too heavy 
and black, yet that is the time when most of us must have our sport. Choose 
then the trees of open foliage or lighter green. From four in the afternoon to 
sunset one has the finest lights. There is something about the atmosphere 
between five and six that gives style and richness to a print. On a brilliant 
Summer day at five a good animal scene may be made. 

The method of exposing is a crucial matter. If animals are to be included, 
it is generally useless to follow them. While one is preparing the exposure 
the beasts move on. The best secret I know is this: Find a fine spot in the 
pasture. Never mind if no animal is in sight. Focus on an object about four 
rods distant. Mark by stones or sticks the limit of the view in foreground 
and at sides. Satisfy yourself that the features are just right, and that if the 
animals were in the foreground and mid-distance they would prove effective. 
































IN GREEN PASTURES. 
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Insert the plate-holder, cover with cloth, set the shutter, using next to the 
largest stop. Then have a fellow conspirator in the person of a cowboy, a 
shepherd, a wife or sweetheart, drive the beasts along into your trap. They 
are likely at that point to stop for a curious examination of the biped and the 
tripod. Now! take your chance. A tenth of a second on cows ; a twentieth 
on sheep. 

The above method has the essential merit of securing interest from the 
animals, which interest they will entirely lose and go feeding in all directions 
if one works long among them. 

The shutter has varying speeds which can be controlled by setting. #f 
sheep are very near, they are liable to show mofion in a thirtieth of a second. 
Do not forget that more motion is apparent under such conditions than would 
show in a second at some distance. 

The exposure should generally be as long:as the subject will permit. In 
still life a smaller stop and a second of time, or in a forest a half-minute is 
often desirable. The exposure tables explain such matters. 

It is amazing how many lovely and even strikingly beautiful themes for 
photography yet remain after the million amateurs have been abroad in the 
land. The reason lies in the lack of study, and in the foolish haste in which 
many make exposures. 

Ask every possible question of yourself before proceeding. If memory is 
treacherous, compile a written list: Time of year, time of day, state of sky, 
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location of sun, nature of view (light or dark), motion of objects, limit of 
view, size of stop, speed of shutter, setting of shutter, removal of slide, cover 
of cloth over plate-holder —these, and many other matters, should be con- 
sidered. At the proper moment a gust of wind will die, or a whistle will 
interest animals enough to give them pause. 

Midday views are liable to be glaring. At any rate the shadows are not 
then so fine. Ifa light haze is over the sun, water scenes are often improved 
thereby. The day is seldom so dark that no view can be made. As a rule, 
it is better to omit the hours from 11 to 2—the very hours which the mislead- 
ing manuals for amateurs recommend. Of course, in early Spring, Winter or 
late Autumn, it is often necessary, and even satisfactory, to expose in those 
hours, for then the sun runs low. 

If there be much water in the foreground, a common plate will afford good 
cloud effects by rapid exposure. But if land lies next the camera, the plates 
dyed for cloud work, or the colored cells to place over the lens, permit one to 
procure a variety of shading not possible by ordinary plates and methods. 
These isochromatic or orthochromatic plates are exceedingly rapid when used 
without a color screen. The brands just a bit slower than the most rapid give 
better effects and are sufficiently sensitive for animal subjects. 

The color screen is used merely to emphasize the effect of the special plate. 
Its use slows threefold the effect of light, and hence it is applicable for life 
subjects only at bright midday with the fastest special plates. Practically as 
good results are possible with a fast ordinary plate and the color screen— 
sometimes called a ray filter. In this case fifty to a hundred times as long 
exposure is required, 

A last word on exposure is: Do not guess, unless your time and money are 
valueless and success not an object. It is here, more than elsewhere, except 
in choice of subject, that judgment is required. Every exposure should be 
calculated by a table. One who never makes a view except an open landscape 
in midday sunshine may give an unvarying exposure with some success. But 
even so, the difference in seasons and subjects will cause many failures. A 
wide water view should not have one ten-thousandth part of the time required 
for an interior. Careful computation should entirely eliminate failure from 
wrong exposure. Do not omit to notice, as some tables do, that near objects 
require much more time than those in the distance. 

Suppose the exposure,made. We proceed to the dark room. Do not take 
the advice of a professional photographer on this subject. Portraits are not 
as much injured by slightly foggy plates as are landscapes. Absolute dark- 
ness should be youraim. Then one may gain all the benefit even of the 
isuchromatic plate, if one is careful to use the colored light only after develop- 
ment has well begun, and then only by flashes. 

The red light (which should also be screened when desired by yellow paper 
to diffuse and soften it) should be placed outside the room, if possible, to 
avoid heat. In the summer, unless spring water is available, use ice in trays, 
or use an alum bath to harden the film. , 

The developer should be pyro, or, to avoid stained hands, a combination of 
those substances good for detail and density. Good formulas are found in all 
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plate boxes, and the material may be purchased prepared if so desired. For 
strong negatives, which give best results in platinum printing, the develop- 
ment should proceed seven or eight times as long as was required for the first 
appearance of darkening sky on the plate. This rule is absolute and will 
always give good results. If for any reason the development leaps forward 
too rapidly to calculate, remove the plate as soon as the sky is so dark that 
the fingers placed behind the plate are scarcely discernible. Of course, the 
plate is face up in the tray, and there is plenty of developer to cover. A few 
drops of 10 per cent. solution of bromide of potassium to the ounce of devel- 
oper will slow it, and hence calm the nerves of a beginner. Wash the negative 
a moment, always holding by edges, and place in hyposulphite of soda—a 
solution of one part of chemical to four of water. In hot weather one may 
use a formula containing also alum and acid. Wash for a half hour as soon 
as all white disappears from the back of the plate. 

The negative when dry is ready for printing. Several good papers are 
available, but the simplest, most durable, and perhaps most beautiful, print 
may be obtained by real platinum paper. Beware of the various partial 
platinotype processes. There is only one pure platinum paper, so far as the 
writer can discover. The directions found with the hermetically sealed pack- 
ages are to be followed exactly, and the result will be a fadeless, pure print, 





























JANUARY MORNING. 
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resembling a steel engraving or an etching. It can best be determined by 
test of bits of paper whether to print a given negative in sun or in 
shade. 

See that the platinum developer is not very cold. It may be slowed by the 
addition of a considerable portion of glycerine well mixed in the liquid. A 
wide, soft brush passed over the print in the shoal developer will avoid danger 
of untouched spots. This work should be done the instant the print can be 
turned face up after immersion. Do not let go of a corner of the print until 
it is turned up. As soon as the color deepens enough to satisfy, as the print 
is held in the hand a second or two, place quickly in the one-to-eighty bath of 
muriatic acid. If the print is allowed to remain in the hand until the very 
last effect of development is secured, crispness is lost ; the color seems to sink 
too deeply. Carefully carry the prints through three or four acid baths and 
wash a few minutes. Insufficient acid washing will show in streaks of 
yellow iron 

These prints will not curl. They may be hung up to dry or placed 
between perfectly clean blotters. No print should be left of the shape and 
size of the negative unless it is thus most artistic. Cover a print here and 
there with cardboard to ascertain what is its best shape. Then use the paper 
accordingly, and save pieces cut off to print other subjects. 

Platinum is not more expensive than other methods, when one considers 
the cheapness of development and the time saved. 
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The more simply a print is framed the better is the effect. Narrow bands 
of plain dead gold, or plain black, or, in rare cases, plain natural wood, 
are best. A dark gray mount affords fine contrast to the pure whites of 
the print, which need not be pasted to the mount except by a touch at 
the top. 

Very fine effects may be secured by covering a portion of the negative with 
black paper, and making white margins on the print. If it is desired to retain 
the full size of print, place the negative in the size of printing frame next 
larger, on plain glass, and use a cut-out of black paper. 

Several bits of related scenes may also in this way be printed panel-wise on 
one strip of paper. 

If photography thus followed as a sport for four Summer weeks does not 
reap a better harvest than a squirrel or a trout killed and eaten, then I have 
mistaken the American sense. 

One suggestion, however, of a better than either pursuit: Accompany 
the hunter or fisher to his haunts, and catch the permanent beauty of 
his ephemeral joys. You may eat his fish and retain your prints. It 
is almost as easy to multiply real prints in the Winter after as to mul- 
tiply the length of imaginary pickerel, and the former species of arithmetic 
does not make a man feel farther from heaven. 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


By THE Hon. JoHN Quincy ADAMS 





N the rush of progress 
that has marked the 
waning years of the 

century, the American 
people have been, to a 
large degree, unmindful 
of the ravages that time 
is working on the few his- 
toric relics that remain to 
tell of the founders and 
early patriots of our Re- 
public. The most con- 
spicuous building that was 
being threatened with de- 
molition, was the birth- 
place of the American flag, 
239 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

This humble edifice is 
no longer in danger of 
passing into oblivion, but 
is now assured of being 
perpetuated as the shrine 
of American patriotism. 
It is to be preserved as a 
Federal possession, and 
with Independence, Car- 
penter’s and Faneuil 
Halls, will remain as a 
tribute of the patriots of 
to-day, to those of the 
Revolution, and as an ob- THE AMERICAN FLAG HOUSE, 239 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
ject lesson to the generations to follow. That the purchase of the birthplace 
of Old Glory, and the erection of a suitable hational memorial to Betsy Ross 
might be effected in a manner to redound to the lasting glory of the people as 
a whole, the American Flag House and Betsy Ross Memorial Association 
was founded. It was incorporated under the laws of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, December 19th, 1898. 

This Association, through the issuance of membership certificates at the 
uniform price of ten cents, invites the co-operation of the people of the entire 
country in the consummation of its objects. The result of the first year’s 
work, which shows that a fund of $13,231 was secured toward the fulfill- 
ment of these objects, demonstrates the wisdom of the Association in adopting 
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a plan that makes possible popular participation. The possibility of arro- 
gating the glory of saving the ‘‘Old Flag House’’ to a few men by means 
of large individual contributions, has been obviated. The pennies of the 
people are doing the work of saving to the nation this sacred home where the 
American flag had its birth. 

On October 22d, 1898, a number of gentlemen, upon invitation of Mr. John 
Quincy Adams and Mr. Charles H. Weisgerber, met at the Old Flag House to 
listen to the plan formulated by these two gentlemen looking to the realization 
of the objects for which the Association was subsequently formed. 

The historic house was leased for a term of five years, with the option of 
its purchase for $25,000, and the Association, on December 19th, 1898, issued 
the first membership certificate. Since that date the movement has spread to 
all parts of the world. The scope of the undertaking may be partially appre- 
ciated, when it is taken into consideration that the certificates of membership 
have been sent at the expense of the Association to subscribers in every State 
and Territory ; to American residents in every capital of the world. Soldiers 
and sailors in the Philippines have been gladdened at the sight of the certifi- 
cates, and residents in Alaska even have been cheered by the same sight. 
Distance has been annihilated. No American is living in too remote a spot 
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REDUCED FAC-SIMILE OF THE CERTIFICATE ISSUED TO SUBSCRIBERS TO THE ‘‘ AMERICAN 
FLAG HOUSE’’ FUND. 
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to be accorded the equal 
privilege to join in the 
patriotic work. The 
names of all subscribers 
are preserved for the Roll 
of Honor, which will re- 
main as a proof to pos- 
terity of the patriotism 
of the people of to-day. 
In connection with the 
work of the Association, 
the services of George 
Canby, Esq., of Phila- 
delphia, the grandson of 
Betsy Ross, have been 
secured to write an au- 
thentic history of the 
flag. The glaring dis- 
crepancies which exist in 
the several histories of 
the flag now offered to 
the people, make the one 
which is to be written by 
a man who has devoted 
his life to historic re- 
search, and who has 
heard the story of the 


creation of the first Amer- HON, JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
FLAG HOUSE AND BETSY ROSS MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION, 




















ican flag from the lips 
of Betsy Ross, its maker, a work of special value to all educators and people 
desirous to have accurate information regarding the sacred emblem 

Much hitherto unpublished data will be found in the work, together with 
records of the State Department that have never been given to the public. 
The history will be enriched by lithographic reproductions of Colonial ‘and 
Revolutionary flags, and the Stars and Stripes in the several forms, from the 
thirteen-starred flag made by Betsy Ross, to the present flag with its forty- 
five stars. The interesting biography of Betsy Ross, which reads like a 
romance, will be contained in this history. Her three marriages to husbands 
who successively died in the cause of Freedom, would alone make her a con- 
spicuous Revolutionary character. But when it is told how her skill wrought 
the first flag of our peerless nation, her importance is elevated to that of the 
first woman in America. That the people of the country are eager to do 
honor to her memory argues well for their character and patriotism. 

The American Flag House and Betsy Ross Memorial Association embraces 
the double purpose of preserving the birthplace of the flag, and of erecting a 
suitable national memorial in honor of Betsy Ross. 

The Directors, appreciating the fact that loyal Americans at distant points 
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would be eager to participate in the work, mace it possible to send them the 
f certificates at the expense of the Association, thus to maintain the stipulated 
4 subscription, by adopting the plan of raising thirty names on a club register, 
and of sending the thirty certificates in one package to any address. The 
person forming the club, receives a beautiful premium picture in ten colors, 
size 22 x 28 inches, a reproduction of the original painting, ‘* Birth of Our 
Nation’s Flag,’’ by Charles H. Weisgerber, as a testimonial. __ 

Eighteen thousand Americans have already earned this testimonial. The 
officers, directors and charter members of this Association are among the 


most distinguished of American statesmen, scholars, ecclesiastics, soldiers 
and philanthropists. 

Among them are: Dr. Edward Brooks, Superintendent of Public Schools, 
4 Philadelphia ; Adam H. Fetterolf, President of Girard College ; Hon. John 
Wanamaker ; Ex-Governor Robert E. Pattison, of Pennsylvania ; Hon. John 
Quincy Adams, of New York ; Charles H. Weisgerber, Esq., painter of the 
picture, ‘‘ Birth of Our Nation’s Flag’’; Rev. Morgan Dix, D. D.; Superin- 
tendent John Jasper, of New York Public Schools ; General Oliver Otis Howard, 
U.S. A.; Hon. Benjamin F. Tracy ; George Canby, Esq., grandson of Betsy 
Ross ; Archbishop Patrick J. Ryan; Rabbi Krauskopf; President James 
MacAlister, Ph. D., of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia ; Dr. Thomas Egleston, 
of Columbia University ; Rev. Russell H. Conwell, D. D.; Col. Asa Bird 
Gardiner ; Lieut. Francis A. Adams ; George Clinton Batcheller, Esq. ; Thomas 
Wynne, Esq.; Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
State of Pennsylvania ; and Fred H. Cozzens, Esq., of Detroit. 

The gratifying results thus far obtained have been made possible through the 
co-operation of the press, and the Association extends its thanks to the 
editors of the newspapers and to Frank Lesuie’s PorpuLtar Monruty for 
bringing its patriotic purposes to the notice of the reading public. 

It is the belief of the Directors that those who have not yet become 
associated in this cause, will hasten to consummate the objects, and at the 
same time assure to every home the distinction of being represented on the 
Roll of Honor. 
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FLAG SONG. 


Read in part at the Youths’ Repre sentative Congress, Chicago, July 17, 1893. Revised and 
extended for Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly, July, 1900. 
By HezekiAH BUTTERWORTH, 


I. 
O-DAY the birthright of her hopes the younger nation sings, 
As on the pinions of the light the banner lifts its wings ; 
To-day the future on us smiles and studious labors cease, 


To sing the flag that makes the school our fortress wall of peace. 
War bugles old, storm-beaten drums, and veterans scarred and true, 
Young heroes marching for the States, ’mid roses wined with dew ; 
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Behind ye thrice a hundred years, before a thousand grand, 

What says the past to you to-day, ye young hosts of the land? 
What are thy legends, O thou flag, that gladdenest land and sea? 
What is thy meaning in the air amid the jubilee ? 





Flag of the sun that glows for all, 
Flag of the breeze that blows for all, 
Flag of the sea that flows for all, 
Flag of the school that stands for all, 
Hs Flag of the people, one and all. 
The peaceful bugles blow and blow, White City by the sea, 
What is thy meaning in the air? O banner, answer me! 
ihe I. 
No azure pavon old art thou, borne on the palmer’s spear, 
No oriflamme of red cross knight or coiffured cavalier ; 
No gold pomegranates of the sun burn on thy silken cloud, 
No shamrock green, nor thistle red, nor rampant lion proud ; 
No burning bees on taffety in gold and crimson wrought, 
No eagle poising in the sky above the ocelot. 
No gaping dragons haunt thy folds as in the white sun’s spray, 
When westering vikings turned their prows from moonless Norroway ; 
No double crowns beneath the cross are on thy hues unfurled 
Such as the Prophet Pilot led toward the sunset world ; 
No artist’s vision, circlet-crowned, such as with knightly pride 
Old Balboa threw upon the air o’er the Pacific tide. 
Not e’en St. George’s cross is there that led the Vay flows ron, 
Nor old St. Andrew’s cross of faith—the double cross is gone. 
The peaceful bugles blow and blow across time’s silver sea, 
What is thy meaning, O thou flag, this day of jubilee? 
Flag of the sun that shines for all, 
Flag of the breeze that blows for all, 
Flag of the sea that flows for all, 
Flag of the school that stands for all, 
Flag of the people, one and all 
What is thy meaning in the air? O banner, answer me! 
O children of the States, yon flag more happy lustres deck 
Than oriflammes of old Navarre, of Cressy or Rosebeq. 
-f- The Covenanter’s field of blue, caught from the clear sky, see, 


And Lyra’s burning stars of peace and endless unity. 
The morning beams across it stream in roses red and white, 
As though ’twere outward rolled from heaven by angels of the light ° 
All hail to thee, celestial flag, on this prophetic day ! 
That mingles with the light of heaven the morn’s eternal ray. 
The peaceful bugles blow and blow across the inland sea, 
And speakest thou to every soul the great world’s jubilee. 
Flag of the sun that shines for all, 
Flag of the breeze that blows for all, 
Flag of the sea that flows for all, 
Flag of the school that stands for all, 
Flag of the people, one and all 
What is thy meaning in the air? O banner, answer me! 
I. 
Flag of the battlefields, with pride beneath thy folds I stand, 
While gyveless freedom lifts to thee her choral trumpets grand. 
Thou stand’ st for Monmouth’s march of fire, for Trenton’s lines of flame, 
For rippling Eutaw’s field of blood, for Yorktow n’s endless fame ; 
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For Cape de Gatt, and fierce Algiers, and Perry’s blood-red deck. 

For Vera Cruz, and Monterey, and white Chapultepec ; 
Thou stand’st for Sumter’s broken wall, as high above Tybee 
The shouting forts uplift again the stars of unity ; 
Thou stand’st for Dewey’s moving ships upon the China Sea ; 
Where thunders made the far Antilles the islands of the free ; 

Thou stand’st that all the rights of men may every people bless, 

And God’s own kingdom walk the world in peace and righteousness. 
The silver bugles blow and blow across time’s silver sea, 
And so thou speak'st to every soul this day of jubilee. 

Flag of the sun that shines for all, 

Flag of the breeze that blows for all, 
Flag of the sea that flows for all, ’ 
Flag of the school that stands for all, 
Flag of the people, one and all— 
What is thy meaningin the air? O banner, answer me! 
IV. 

The flag of peace, O Liberty, peace follows hard thy feet, 
They fought for peace who fought for thee, and we their work complete. 
War folds her tent ; humanity unites the races, and for thee, 
O youth, the silver bugles blow through yon White City by the sea, 
Where float for peace all banners free ! 
Achievement nobler fields commands than Charlemagne swept or Bayard won— 
The future education rules, 
Peace beckons thee with lifted hands 
Upon the hilltops of the sun, 
To set the flag of stars in white on Time’s new pinacles of light ; 
To lead the armies of the arts, to lead the armies of the schools 
To final victory. 
Halt, young Knights, halt! reverse, and go 
The Knights of God, with fronts aglow, 
From yon White City of the sea, 
Into the century supreme, 
Fulfilling prayer and prophecy, 
And every bard’s and hero’s dream ! 


O, my America! whose flag peace thrones amid the sky, 
3eneath whose folds ’tis life to live and noblest death to die ; 
Great not in armies, giant grown, 
Sut great in faith in needing none, 
Strong in the people’s arm of might, 
The world’s defender ,of the right, 
I hear the morning bugles blow across the silver sea, 
And bless my God my palace stands a cottage home in thee ! 


So speak the voices of the Past, ye children of the land, 
Behind us thrice a hundred years, before a thousand grand : 
Such are the legends of yon flag that gladdens land and sea; 
Such is the Hand that scrolls the air this day of jubilee ! 
Flag of the sun that shines for all, 
Flag of the breeze that blows for all, 
Flag of the sea that flows for all, 
Flag of the school that stands for all, 
Flag of the people. one and all— 
The flag that leads the march of Peace. 
Youth ! — face the age to come ! 
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WOMEN IN PHILANTHROPY. 


By MAY WILKINSON Moun’ 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN ACTION.—XxX. 
a ade take to philanthropy kindly—oftentimes vehemently, with the 


consequence that they frequently miscall the object of their endeavors 

and mistake the true for the false, thus producing as an offset to every 
one philanthropist nine hundred and ninety-nine philanderers. This effect of 
woman’s exertions in the cause of philanthropy may be ascribed to the 
centripetal forces of her nature and habits—a force acquired by centuries of 
cultivation, or the lack of it, and only reactionary in this age when women 
have been in a position to retrieve their own destinies and to put into practice 
concentration of mind and centralization of methods. 

It is especially fitting that the new republic of the West, whose national 
shield is held by a woman, should be the scene of the greatest development 
and progress of women in the field of philanthropy. Here came the Sisters 
of Mercy from Newfoundland, where, at the beginning of this century, they 
suffered painful hardships in their work—both charitable and educational— 
among many tribes of Indians, of whom Cherokees were most numerous, and 
whose tribal feuds furnished not the least part of their perils and called into 
action an ability to cope with affairs requiring the tact of a diplomat and a 
power of control equivalent to that of an armed force. 

Philanthropy and charity in the Christian sense mean the same thing— 
love of fellow-men ; but in time the terms became differentiated until to-day 
philanthropist conveys to the average mind one who serves his neighbor in 
the way of helping him to help himself, and so reach a high standard of man- 
hood ; and charity means the giving away of one’s substance to relieve a per- 
son in need. An act of philanthropy is progressive ; it sets in motion ma- 
chinery which goes on and on turning out wiser, or better, or healthier men 
and women. An act of charity ends with the deed. It may or may not 
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bring forth the fruit of gratitude and higher endeavor, and is only progressive 
in its results when its magnitude merges it into the domain which the world 
terms philanthropy. As an illustration: the thousands of dollars contributed 
by Miss Helen Gould to the hospitals might be termed a charity ; her check 
of $100,000 to the Government was an act of philanthropy—it went to help 
free a people and immediately better their physical and moral conditions. 
This country contains millions of notably charitable women, because women 
by reason of their nature and occupation can best swell the roll of charity. 

Outside our own land, an enduring act of philanthropy was that of the 
woman who stimulated the poor in the Hebrides in the weaving of a beauti- 
ful cloth which was placed on the London market by her, and is so popular 
that the demand can never be supplied. 

With very few exceptions the work of women in New York has been the 
inspiration of those in other cities, and its results models for others to imi- 
tate. The first sustained effort made in New York by a woman to enable 
other women to help themselves was the establishment, by the late Mrs. Mar- 
shall O. Roberts, of the Ladies’ Christian Union Home, on Washington Square, 
in 1858. This house lodged girls who were strangers in the city, and helped 
them to find employment. As the work grew, instruction of various sorts 
was added until, in its ripe age, the Young Woman’s Christian Association 
spread butterfly wings from the chrysalis of the old house in Washington 
Square, and took the industrial and educational work into a new sphere of 
activity. Thousands of women have reaped its benefits who had no means 
to secure instruction elsewhere, nor ability to obtain the employment which 
such an education fits them for. 

Mrs. W. B. Skidmore tells of the beginning of the Ladies’ Church Union 
(whose title so naively suggests the days of its origin). In those early days 
the ladies had no pattern to follow, and ‘‘we had to devise everything for 
ourselyes,’’ she says. The work was begun and continued in prayer before 
definite action was decided upon ; and so unused to vocal prayer that Mrs. 
Skidmore says, ‘‘I well remember halting in a corner lest I be asked to pray.”’ 
The little band of women began by visiting factory girls and women in tene- 
ment houses, and then opened their home on Amity Place. ‘‘ At first it was 
hard to find a person to manage such a household,’”’ said Mrs. Skidmore, 
‘* for the quarrels among the kind of domestics we could then afford brought 
the police officers to the door with the remark that ‘they did not know how 
to settle the troubles of these Christian women !’’’ Mrs. Roberts called and 
led the first great prayer meeting of women in New York that mothers of the 
Seventh Regiment might pray for their sons who had left for service in the 
Civil War; while, like monuments to this lovely philanthropist and her 
assistants, stand three commodious homes in the city, filled with happy 
working women. The philanthropic woman, as a rule, is conservative. She 
does not attack man’s prerogatives except on the neutral ground of typewrit- 
ing and bookkeeping, but seeks to make feminine knowledge and its applica- 
tion more thorough and efficient. 

A tender spirit was shown in the thought of Mrs. William G. Choate to 
establish in New York a place where woman’s work might be sold with profit 
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to herself, and in such manner as not to wound the sensibilities of refined 
gentlewomen who had unexpectedly been thrown upon their own resources 
for a living. Mrs. Choate opened the Woman’s Exchange in 1878, with 
thirty poorly made articles for sale ; society women rallied to her assistance 
and the Exchange throve under their administration. Women were taught 
how to bring all their work up to a standard as near perfection as possible, 
and through the medium of the Exchange, hundreds of homes have 
been preserved and thousands have found a livelihood in sweet, sequestered 
ways. Invalids know where they may buy the purest delicacies ; house- 
keepers patronize the delicious, home-made preserves, confections and the 
like ; while grocers and the art departments of large stores alike demand the 
products of the busy fingers that work behind the veil of the Exchange, 
which is not, and was never meant to be, self-supporting at the expense of 
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its beneficiaries. Sixty similar institutions in the United States foster a spirit 
of independence in thousands of women, and aid the Indians of Alaska, the 
Acadians of Louisiana, and the peasantry of far-off Russia, by sales of their 
handiwork in baskets, Attakapas cloth, and Russian lace, metal and wood- 
work. 

There is a touch of pathos in the long rows of jars glowing with the fruits 
of many orchards in purple and crimson and gold, which aid digestion with 
the pleasant reminder that through such simple means the meagre and ardu- 
ous lives of farmers’ wives are filled with many little pleasures. 

In the Woman’s Exchange the fine arts are represented by two artists, an 
architect, and—surely this is a fine art—a home furnisher and decorator. 
Most interesting, however, is a corner occupied by a lovely-eyed little 
Russian who aids her countrywomen by selling their wares. These consist 
principally of tablecloths and the like, and rolls of handsome pillow lace 
made by the peasants of Russia. They are taught the art in the industrial 
schools of Russia, ahd in many instances it is handed down from generation 
to generation, together with rare pieces which neither love nor money can buy. 

When it is considered that it takes three or four days to manufacture a 
yard of lace four inches wide, which pays a duty of seventy cents besides 
freight and other charges, and is sold for $1.50, it is easy to see how true it 
is that these peasants earn only twelve or fourteen cents a day—sufficient, 
they think, for their simple wants. The women labor in the field during 
the short summer, and in the long winter evenings devote themselves to this 
industry—one of considerable proportions in Russia. The buckles manufac- 
tured and worn by this peasantry for hundreds of years, are shown in the 
Russian exhibit, and are exactly like the latest styles of buckles imported for 
use in fashionable America. 

Few things show the far-reaching influencé of these exchanges for women 
better than the fact that besides all American women who come to them, 
they extend aid to far-away peoples—Russians, Armenians and Mexicans 
alike profiting by their benevolence. 

The art galleries of New York point to Mrs. Elizabeth U. Coles and Catha- 
rine Lorillard Wolfe as philanthropists through the avenues of art; and the 
country to Helen Gould, and Grace Dodge, ‘‘Gail Hamilton,’ Mrs. Stan- 
ford, Mrs. Hearst and Mrs. Reed, whose works and gifts have been ever 
towards the uplifting of young women in all the paths of knowledge. 

Mrs. Newcombe gave to young women in the South a college, a church and 
an art gallery ; and Miss Annie Howard is not the only woman in America 
who has built and endowed a splendid library and presented it to the city of 
her birth. 

On the rolls of American philanthropy shine the names of an innumerable 
company of women ; names revered in the hospitals and asylums and homes 
which they have built or made possible ; in the multitude of libraries and 
schools which they have scattered broadcast all over the land; most of all 
glorious for the work they have done in reaching through the young to attain 
to the highest and best standards of manhood and womanhood—to obtain 
the greatest good for the greatest number. 
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MARY E. WILKINS AT HOME. 


By KATHARINE Hu 


T has been the common experience of all Randolph people, upon m« ntioning 
their home when among strangers, to hear some one exclaim : ‘‘ Randolph! 
why, that is where Miss Wilkins lives.”’ 

The reputation which Miss Wilkins enjoys here has proved an exception to 
the old proverb: ‘‘The prophet is never without honor save in his own 
country.’’ It is true, however, that, knowing Miss Wilkins as we do, and 
knowing also, in a measure, the life of which she writes, we cannot as fully 
appreciate her literary greatness as though we were strangers. 

Through her writings the name of Randolph has become familiar to people 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Mary Wilkins was born in this town and lived 
here during her childhood. At the age of twelve she went with her parents 


to live in Brattleboro, Vermont. In that town in the Connecticut Valley, 
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with the rounded summits of thc Green Mountains rising on one side and the 
Connecticut River flowing on the other, the little New England maid grew to 
womanhood, After the death of her parents Miss Wilkins returned to Ran- 
dolph, and she has lived here ever since. 

Her writings describe faithfully the lives of humble, hard-working people 
—lives which we ordinarily consider uninteresting, but in which this sym- 
pathetic woman perceives a sacredness and beauty. 

Although throughout these stories of New England life there is a certain 
sameness, there is never monotony. They are all based upon the workings 
of that indomitable New England will and unrelenting New England con- 
science ; but the characters, incidents, and descriptions are so discriminatingly 
drawn that variety is never lacking. 

Miss Wilkins began her literary career with poems for children in children’s 
magazines. For two pvems published in St. Nicholas she received fifteen 
dollars, and these few dollars, Miss Wilkins says, seemed more to her then 
than all the money she has since earned. 

Her first story, ‘‘The Shadow Family,’’ was written for the Boston Sunday 
Budget, and won a prize of fifty dollars. ‘‘Two Old Lovers,’ her first 
‘‘grown-up’’ story, was published in Harper’s Bazaar when Miss Mary Booth 
was editor. A firm friendship was soon established between this well-known 
literary woman and the young writer, and at Miss Booth’s Saturday night 
receptions Miss Wilkins met many famous men and women. 

‘‘A Humble Romance,’’ which has been called the ‘‘ best short story ever 
written,’’ was the first of her s.ories to be published in Harper’s Magazine. 
Not long after ‘‘A Humble Romance’”’ appeared in this country, a similar 
story was published in England by Mrs. Parr. The English writer was ac- 
cused of plagiarism, and immediately wrote to Miss Wilkins proving that her 
story had been written before “‘A Humble Romance’’ was published, and 
was founded on fact. With the exception of ‘‘ An Object of Love’’ and ‘‘ On 
the Walpole Road,’’ Miss Wilkins’s stories are not founded on fact. 

Almost without exception she has made middle-aged women the heroines 
of these stories, and it is in her pictures of such women that she excels. 
There is a complete group of them drawn with such love and sympathy that 
we cannot but think they really live. Their petty trials and little sacrifices 
are at once humorous and pathetic. Who could forget the trials of poor Mrs. 
Carey in ‘‘ Christmas Jenny,’’? when stubborn old Jonas Carey had his ‘‘ tan- 
trums’’?? One cold morning in winter Jonas made three trips to the pump 
for water, but on returning each time he lost his footing on an icy spot and 
fell, spilling the water. After falling for the third time he sat there, perfectly 
motionless, heeding neither the bitter, chilling wind nor his wife’s tearful en- 
treaties. The poor old woman sobbed and pleaded in vain. ‘‘Iv’s just one 
of his tantrums,”’ she said, ‘‘ but I don’t know what I am goin’ to do. Oh, 
dear me suz, I dunno what I am goin’ to do with him sometimes. Oh, he’s 
tipped all that water over, an’ I’m afeard he'll freeze down. Oh, dear !”’ 

With what sympathy one reads of the sorrow and anguish of gentle Ann 
Millet, who is driven almost to despair by the loss of her pet cat Willie. 
What a breath of relief one draws when at last the cat is found in the cellar, 
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and Ann cries joyfully, but contritely : ‘‘ Thar he was all the time, jest whar 
[ put him ; an’ me a-blamin’ of the Lord, an’ puttin’ of it'on Him. I’ve been 
an awful wicked woman. ! ain’t been to meetin’, an’ I’ ve talked, an’—them 
squashes [ threw away! It’s been so warm they ain’t froze, an’ I don’t de- 
serve it. I hadn’t orter hev one of ’em; I hadn’t orter hev anythin’. I'd 
orter offer up Willie. Lor’ sakes! Think of me a-sayin’ what I did, an’ 
him down cellar !”’ 

One of the most touching of these short stories is that of the poor village 
poetess who dies broken-hearted, with the ashes of her unappreciated verses 
in a teapot beside her. 

‘©A Tragedy from the Trivial’’ is the characteristic title of Miss Wilkins’s 
newest New England tale, a work of infinite pathos in a grotesquely humorous 
setting. It is destined for the forthcoming Midsummer (August) number of 
FRANK Lesiie’s PopuLAR MONTHLY. 

The step from the field of short-story writing to that of novel writing is 
never short and not seldom unsuccessful. This step Miss Wilkins has taken 
with triumphant success. ‘‘ Jane Field,’’ her first novel, is not long, but it 
is one of the best which its author has written. Jane Field is a New England 
woman with a New England conscience. She is poor, and her daughter is 
dying for want of proper nourishment and the comforts of life. Before this 
mother, who is torn with pangs of love for her invalid daughter, two roads lie 
open : One leads through honesty, pain, and poverty to her daughter's death ; 
the other leads through dishonesty and cheating to the restoration of her 
daughter's health. She chooses the latter way. Impersonating her dead 
sister, Esther Maxwell, Jane Field receives a legacy from the estate of the 
man who had years before rendered her poor. -But the conscience of this 
woman could not long stand the heavy burden of sin, and finally her reason 
gave way. As we close the book we hear ring out that pitiful ery, the hinge 
upon which the story turns: ‘“‘I ain’t Esther Maxwell !”’ 

‘*Pembroke’’ was the next novel, interesting and ‘refreshing, and written 
in an admirable manner. A keen sense of humor, many sweetly pathetic 
scenes, and character studies which show a thoughtful and careful analysis of 
the stubborfi and inflexible New England will, make this novel the strongest 
which Miss Wilkins has written. Will any one who has read ‘‘ Pembroke ”’ 
ever forget old Cephas Barnard, who obliged his family to live on meat one- 
half the time and on ‘‘ garden greens’’ the other half, and who, when his 
patient wife said that she could not make sorrel pies, made them himself, 
making pie-crust out of flour and water? One of the sweetest characters in 
this story is Sylvia Crane, who patiently waited through years of disappoint- 
ments for her lover to overcome his obdurate pride. Behind the whole story 
we feel the awful force and persistency of the New England will. 

Very different from her other writings is ‘‘ Giles Corey, Yeoman.”’ It is a 
drama of severely classical style, founded on fact and told with remarkable 
descriptive force. It is a tragedy, in prose, increasing in interest throughout 
its six acts. The scene is laid at Salem in 1692. We are at once transported 
into that historic old town and experience all the horrors of witchcraft 

In ‘‘ Madelon’’ Miss Wilkins strikes a different note. We still have those 
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quaint scenes and charming descriptions of village life, but foreign blood 
flows through the veins of the principal actors. A deep undercurrent of pas- 
sionate feeling, the heritage of that foreign blood, dominates the whole story. 

‘* Jerome, a Poor Man,”’ is the story of a battle with fate. It is powerful, 
yet tender, having as a background for those dainty little touches so charac- 
teristic of Miss Wilkins, a deep current of suppressed feeling. From boyhood 
Jerome had known the meaning of that cruel word—poverty. When he was 
but twelve years old his father suddenly disappeared, and the boy was left with 
the care of an invalid mother and a small sister—a heavy burden for his 
young shoulders. His life is a continual fight, with continual disappointments. 
There is also in this story the gentle maiden lady whom Miss Wilkins so often 
depicts. Camilla Merrit, with her dainty flower-face framed in soft curls, and 
breathing out the sweet fragrance of lavender whenever she stirred, is certainly 
the most beautiful and dainty of all Miss Wilkins’s maiden ladies. 

Miss Wilkins has been called a realist, but only in a measure can we call 
her such. One cannot but think of the realist as being cold and calculating, 
and we know that Miss Wilkins is far from this. If, in her intense love for 
humanity, she sometimes sets Nature aside, it is because in the practical tem- 
perament of those old New Englanders Nature did not hold the first place. 
They were the realists. Miss Wilkins is an idealist. How could the author 
of that pathetic little story, ‘‘ A Patient Waiter,’’ be other than an idealist? 
But, wherever she may be classed in the ranks of literature, we know that she 
has done more than any other writer to preserve the New England dialect and 
hand it down to posterity. Others have done this work, but none so lovingly 
and well as Miss Wilkins. Her stories have a deep interest not only for the 
people of this country, but are eagerly read in Europe also. 

As a result of fame, many demands are made upon Miss Wilkins’s charity. 
Letters come from perfect strangers in all parts of the country asking for aid. 
Some of these are exceedingly amusing. One letter came from two sisters in 
the South who had been wealthy, but had lost their fortune, and, having 
heard that Miss Wilkins was a very kind-hearted woman, thought that she 
might help them. They said they had ‘art embroidery, Maltese kittens, and 
lands in Texas for sale.’’ Another came from the West, requesting Miss 
Wilkins to read in a small Western town to aid in buying hot water baths for 
the Y. M. C. A. 

To describe, or eve to suggest, the charming and original personality of 
Mary Wilkins would require a pen as magically endowed as her own. The 
portrait accompanying these notes is considered a fairly good likeness by 
friends who are personally acquainted with Miss Wilkins. But then they 
have the delightful advantage of knowing the reality behind the counterfeit 
presentment. It is only by meeting our authoress in an un-literary way 
that one can become truly acquainted with her ; for she is just the reverse of 
that species of writing people who save all their good things to put into books. 
Only the other day, while discussing with a friend some disagreeable news- 
paper comments upon Admiral Dewey, she said : 

‘Well, it goes to prove that a pedestal is a dangerous perch for anything 
but an inanimate figure.’’ 




















By THEODORA 


1777. 
WOMAN sat in the silent room, 
Lit by a candle’s flickering flame, 
Sewing on through the shadowy 
gloom, 
While glorious thoughts with the 
stitches came. 


A glow of crimson, a gleam of white, 
As the banner lay across her knee, 

The colors catching the candle’s light, 
In their longing to fly to the breezes free. 


Blue as the breadth of the boundless sea, 
Flecked with the blazing stars of night, 

Glad with the light of the sunshine free, 
It waved a promise blessed and bright 


1781. 
Lifted the veil of the future years, 
Scattered the mists that around them 
float : 
The young Republic, ’mid hopes and fears, 
Rides to the ring of the bugle-note. 


She rides to the beat of conquering drum, 
To the cheer of the charge, and the 
torches’ flare, 
As onward the lines of the redcoats come, 
And our Flag floats out on the Yorktown 
air. 


When the smoke’ has cleared from the 
battle-line, 
And roars of angry cannon cease, 
The Flag of the sky, and the glad sunshine, 
Floats radiant over a land in peace. 


1812. 
But while the century yet was young, 
America called on her sons again, 
For over the land the war-cry rung, 
From the mountain crest to the ocean 
main. 


And again the Flag with its sunny hues 
Thrilled at the kiss of the ocean breeze, 
As the Yankee ships, with their stalwart 
crews, 
Danced on the waves of the threaten- 
ing seas. 


And when, in the midst of the lurid night, 
The sea was aflame, and the sky was red, 
The Flag, with its colors gleaming bright, 
Proudly rose through the gloom o’er- 
head. 


And victory crowned our arms once more, 
And Peace, a hovering angel form, 

Spread her pinions from shore to shore, 
To smile in sunshine and droop in storm. 


A DREAM OF THE FLAG. 


PECK. 


1845. 


Yet, still, as the years went echoing by, 
Contentions new in our land arose ; 

And again to the sound of the rallying ery, 
Our soldiers subdued the border foes. 


1861. 
Ah, lowering-dark was our country’s sky 
When out of the South the storm came 


forth ; 
Portentous and black, it mounted high, 
Till its lightnings flashed in the startled 
North. 


Dyed deeper crimson with blood of her sons, 
Torn with bullet and sabre-stroke, 

Undaunted in face of the thunder 
The Flag of our country for t 


ng guns, 
on spoke. 
Those four long years! 
grew wider 
’Twixt Northern blue and Southern gray; 
Till the Nation, with Lincoln’s hand to 
guide her, ; 
Saw at last the sunset of batt 


while the breach 


e-day. 


lor thirty years, while the wounds were 
healing, ; 
Thirty years and a little mor 
The cruel burden of bitter fee 
North and South for each other bore. 
1898. 
Until, when the century’s years were num- 


bered, 
There fell a moment ordained by Fate, 
When the Nation’s spirit tl long had 
slumbered, 
Woke in the springtime of ’ninety-eight— 


Woke, when beneath the sullen waters, 
Went down the Flag of the gallant Maine; 

And America’s outraged sons anddaughters 
Joined in the war-cry once again. * 


And North and South became 
Beneath the Flag with its fift 
For the heart of Love that 
sever 
Has melted the bondage of Hatred's bars. 


ne forever, 
y stars; 
strife can 


1900. 
Now side by side, as brother to brother, 
Northern blue and Southern gray, 
Knowing only the self-same mother, 
Are guarding the same old Flag to day. 


Let it laugh in the light of the free blue air, 
Under the arch of the sunlit heaven— 
The Flag of our country without compare, 

I:mblem of hopes that of God were given! 
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MOUNT VERNON. 


Eprror Frank Lesiirz’s Poputar Montuty : 

In an article entitled ‘‘The Centennial 
of the Death of Washington,” which was 
published in the February number of your 
magazine, there appeared the following 
statement: ‘‘ To arrange for this’’ (the re- 
moval of General and Mrs. Washington’s 
remains from the old tomb), ‘* negotiations 
with some of his relations, and, further 
actions by Congress, were necessary. Be- 
fore these further conditions could be 
complied with, Mount Vernon became the 
property of the Government, and the matter 
of the removal of the remains to the Na- 
tional Capital was dropped.”’ 

When the facts are presented by a mem- 
ber of the Board of Regents of the Mount 
Vernon Ladies’ Association, which raised 
the funds for the purchase of Mount 
Vernon, and which owns and keeps the 
estate in sacred trust for the people, I 
am sure the Editor of the PopuLar 
Montuy will take pleasure in correcting 
the above. 

The removal of the remains of General 
and Mrs. Washington, and other members 
of the Washington family, from the old 
tomb, was made in 1832, in compliance 
with directions given by Washington him- 
self in his will, and it was done by mem- 
bers of the family without any consulta- 
tion with the Government. Mount Vernon 
was owned until 1857 by John Augustine 
Washington, who consented to gell it in 
that year, to a National association of 
women, known as the ‘‘ Mount Vernon 
Ladies’ Association of the Union.’? The 
price the Association paid was $200,000. 
The Government, according to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, could not hold 
title to land in any State unless the State 
ceded the title. No private individual has 
power to vest title in the United States, 
consequently, Mr. John Augustine Wash- 


ington could not do so; and while the 
Virginia Legislature declined to purchase 
the estate when the opportunity offered, 
it would never have consented to the Gov- 
ernment’s holding the title to Mount Ver- 
non. The Association raised the money 
through women workers in all the States 
of the Union; and they were greatly 
aided by Edward Everett, who contrib- 
uted by his Washington orations and 
publications, $65,000 toward the purchase 
money. 

The Association obtained its charter from 
the Virginia Legislature, which demanded 
that in the event of the Association’s fail- 
ure to conform to the terms of the charter, 
Mount Vernon should become the property 
of the State of Virginia. This provision 
substantially makes Virginia the residuary 
legatee, in the event of the Association 
ceasing to exist, and Mount Vernon from 
being the property of a National associa- 
tion would become the property of a State. 
Such a contingency, however, is not anti- 
cipated by the Association. 

Elizabeth B. A, Rathbone, 
Ve R. of the Mt. V. LL. A. 
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MEJVROUW’S SOCIAL AMENI- 
TIES. 

Soon after my arrival in the little Trans- 
vaal village, the vrouws of the numerous 
Boers owning the outlying farms in the 
district began to make visits of inspection 
to me and my belongings, and really be- 
came, for the time, the greatest trial of my 
existence. They would bear down upon 
my unfortunate house in twos and threes 
at a time—never singly, as most of the en- 
joyment they extracted from their investi- 
gations would then have been lost, for I 
at that time could hardly understand a 
word of Dutch, and they knew, or professed 


























to know, no English. Their mode of pro- 
cedure had very little variation, and was 
generally as follows: They would stalk 
slowly and solemuly in, shake hands, and, 
being women of enormous bulk, carefully 
select the most fragile of the chairs in my 
little parlor upon which to deposit them- 
selves. 

A long and pause would fol- 
low, during which they minutely and open- 
ly took stock of my personal appearance, 
dress, and surroundings, freely comment- 
ing in Dutch to one another during the 
inspection. My sister, to whom, if in the 
house at the time, I used to rush to assist 
me in extricating myself from these fear- 
some experiences, would afterwards en- 
lighten me as to the tenor of their conver- 
sation (for she had lived 
South Africa), which consisted generally, 
as I was by no means a fleshy person, of 


awful 


some time in 


remarks the reverse of complimentary, 
and expressive of the opinion that I must 
be very delicate and would soon die, in- 
terspersed between badinage of a would- 
be lightsome nature, regarded as highly 
humorous among themselves, but which 
would certainly not bear translation from 
the original tongue to ears polite. 

I was always most careful to see that 
coffee was ready on these occasions, as not 
to have offered it would have heen a grave 
breach of hospitality, and after drinking 
it—without milk, and the cup half filled 
with sugar—they would get up, and with- 
out apparently considering it necessary to 
ask permission, make a tour of the entire 
house, entering all the rooms, picking up 
and examining my silver toilet brushes, 
ete., with the most evident amazement ; 
and, on one memorable occasion, a fat and 
not too cleanly-looking vrouw seeing my 
hat lying on the bed, picked it up and, 
after turning it round and round upon her 
finger for a while, essayed to try it on—but 
there I drew the line, and, much to her 
indignation, hastily consigned my cher- 
ished headgear to a place of safety. 

At length, after having satisfied their 
curiosity to its fullest extent, the visitors 

to my intense relief—would finally de- 
part for the Dutch neighbor's 
house ; there to relate all the extraordin- 
ary and outlandish things they had seen, 
‘daar by die Dokter’s vrouw” (there at 
the Doctor’s wife’s house). 


nearest 


—LEthel West. 


MARGINALIA 









HIS MISTAKE. 


I turned my love some pleasant rhymes, 
Decked in the garb of olden times, 

And, thinking that it suited il! 
To use a pen, I plied a quill. 
Love’s labor done, I gaily sent 
The verses and the instrument, 
And gained—in part for what I 
This jolly, unpoetic note: 

** Dear Jack,’’ it ran, “quills have the 


vrote 


ir use, 


Especially from such a goose 





This very season, you may know, 
On outing hats they’re quite the go, 
And so, appreciating that, 

I’ve sewn it on your favorite hat 
The feather ’ 
But, then, you men so seldor 


8s not improved by ink, 
think ! 
Now, Jack dear, when you write agaiif 
Please use a regulation pen.’ 


” VW. HC. 
THE TRIALS OF MRS. JULIA 
O’GRADY. 
(As Related by Tle 
Il.—Mary Exvten Becomes a READER.’’ 
Did ye hear about me daughter Mary 


Ellen goin’ an the stagin'? After she near 
broke her back thryin’ thim 
learned at the 
she begin to think it about to 


The 


jimjamastics 
school 
e she thried 
s no sthon- 


she electrocution 


a hand an the public. 





a: 


SHEE 
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pin’ Mary Ellen whin she gets stharted ; 
she is just loike her father, with the differ- 
ence that no wan was iver able to get him 
stharted. An’ so wan night Mary Ellen 
makes her appéarances before the ‘‘Sons 
and Daughters av the Morthar Mixers,’’ 
an’ she goin’ on loike mad, pretendin’ she 
were a cattle-boy, phatever that may be, 
a-roidin’ ’round the fields wid a gerrel 
that from all appearance was as big a fool 
as the man, nayther av thim wid eyesight 
enough to see the cattle a-comin’, and get- 
tin’ thrampled wid the bastes, an’ the ger- 
rel a-losin’ her loife, an’ he a-eryin’ ‘‘Alas- 
ka! Alaska!’’? but she a-dyin’ all the 
same. 

Thin Mary Ellen begin throwin’ her 
arrams around agin, an’ a-cryin’ for the 
last car, or Alaska, or some other coun- 
threy, an’ the same rid-hided divil called 
out, ‘‘ Phat’s the matther wid the firsht 
car,’”’ an’ Mary Ellen sthoppin’ long enough 
to tell him he was no gentleman, and he 
replyin’ not the kind she was a-blatherin’ 
about, and then the remainder of the byes 
showin’ a disputation to take a hand in 
the argyment. Mary Ellen walked aff the 
stagin’, wid her nose in the air—be the 
same token it had not far to go—and the 
boss av the show, not wantin’ to affind 
any av his constiloots in the aujince, an’ 
he runnin’ for aldherman in the ward, 
tould me daughter she had betther be 
givin’ somethin’ more to their taste, or 
she wud not get her share av the gate 
money, an’ she a replyin’ ‘‘Not on yure 
loife me brave laddie, until me big brother 
Danny has broke the thick skull av that 
young blatherskite in the front row, an’ 
pittin’ it beyant his power to be insooltin’ 
a perfect lady as is givin’ an airtistic 
renderation of a dramathicket pome illus- 
tratin’ av loife on the plains,’”’ sez she. 
Will, an’ the boss coaxed het up, he tellin’ 
her phat a foine illocrutiationist she be— 
an’ the darlin’ forgivin’ little thing went 
out an ‘the stagin’ wanst more, wid a 
thrimmel in her voice and detarmination 
in her eye, an’ sez she, ‘‘ Ladies an’ au- 
jinces,’’ sez she, quoit loike, but wid a 
twitch in her lip that was plain indication 
to Moichael an’ mesilf that she was able 
for thim—‘‘ Ladies an’ aujinces,’’ sez she 
again, very soft-like, ‘‘ Oi hov no apologies 
to make,” sez she, ‘‘for the young man 
that wanted frish air,’’ sez she, ‘‘ for it’s 


aften Oi fale in nade av a bit av it mesilf,’’ 
sez she, ‘‘ when I mates me frinds in Wal- 
lahoola Hall; but the young man that 
was a-shoutin’ for phat he couldn’t foind 
in the refoined cercles ay ‘New York, is 
now in South Africa, a-workin’ for Mr. 
Boom Paul, where, if I make no mistake, 
he will foind all the horns and hoofs he’ll 
be in nade av, an’ he a-lavin’ New York 
for the want av frish air, whin he might 
have béen a-dhrivin’ wan av Mr. Croker’s 
hobomoboes, an’ a-gettin’ all the frish air 
that was good for him. This is a long 
spache for me to be makin’,’’ sez Mary 
Ellen, ‘“ but ladies an’ gintlemen in the 
front row,’’ sez she, ‘‘if there is any wan 
that wishes, they can state their objections 
to me brother Danny in the back av the 
hall,’’ sez she, ‘‘an’ though,”’ sez she, ‘ Oi 
makes no claim to him bein’a Maggie Cline, 
Oi’m layin’ bets an McClosky’s gittin’ 
trun down.”’ Be this Moichael was gittin’ 
his temper up—the signs was an him, an’ 
me own back hair was coomin’ loose, when 
the boss steps forward an’ sez, ‘Miss 
O'Grady will procade wid the nixt evint,’ 
sez he, ‘“‘ which is ‘ Who's Oitalians,’ ”’ sez 
he. Wid this Barney O’ Hollihan, who has 
a big pull in the ward, jumps up, an’ 
shakin’ his fisht at the boss, sez he, 
“Who's Oitalians? Divil the wan av us, 
we’re ail Fanians,’’ sez he, ‘‘ every moth- 
er’s son av us—an’ accordin’ to Misther 
O’ Donovan Rossa, we had no call but to 
be layin’ out the English wid doynamoite 
phile their attintion was bein’ disthracted 
be the Dootchmen, that was layin’ about 
them in a way to make an Oirshman 
shake hands wid every Dootch saloon 
kaper on the East Soide,’’ sez he. 

‘‘Who’s Oitalians?’ sez Mary Ellen, 
wid defiance in her eye. An’ thin she 
wint an, ‘‘At Paree it was, at the uproar 
there, an’ she lookin’ like a quane,’’—Mary 
Ellen got no further, for the mintion av 
the quane was too much, an’ the aujince 
jined in the chorus, an’ a big policeman 
hauled out his cloob, an’ trun himself in 
the row, while Danny and the rid-hidded 
young shmarty in the front row were en- 
gagin’ aiche other's attintion. Mary Ellen 
walked aff the stagin’ declarin’ her intin- 
tion av havin’ the loife bate out av two- 
thirds ay that aujinces, an’ av givin’ up 
thrue art, and joining a cooking school. 

—Mary Sargent Hopkins. 
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“AGAIN THAT DISCORDANT, HORRIBLE, LONG-DRAWN CRY BOOMED THROUGH THE ROOM.” 


DKAWN BY B. WEST CLINEDINST 


Tilustrating “An Impression of the 





